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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—Wetrust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “‘ Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ooo 
E must place first in our weekly record of events the virulent 
and organized attack which has been made upon Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, ard we are sorry and ashamed to 
have to do so. We have written ot length on the subject in our 
second leading article, but two or three points may be mentioned 
here. Although we think it possible that the Government could 
with safety tell us more about the Cambrai affair, we must point 
out that the wisdom or unwisdom of their reticence has nothing 
whatever to do with the strategical abilities of Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Douglas Haig which are now being impugned. The Cambrai 
affair has been deliberately and very clumsily used as a pretext. 
The campaign of slander has been mainly a Press campaign, but, 
so far as we can judge, a very strong opinion exists in the Army 
that “the politicians’ are behind the Press. In these circum- 
stances we think it essential that the War Cabinet should make 
some sign. The discipline and confidence of the Army and of the 
nation are likely to be undermined by this campaign unless the 
Government either stand loyally by the military chiefs and strongly 
repudiate the accusations which are being made against them, 
or, in the alternative, declare that the Press campaign (which we 
do not of course for a moment believe) is well justified. 








As for the Cambrai affair, we fancy that if the whole truth were 
known, it would be found that there was no failure whatever in 
Staff work. A popular impression has been created, quite wrongly, 
that our Staff work is commonly defective. The truth is that it has 
been wonderfully good in view of the fact that the whole direction 
of our present vast Army is an improvisation. We imagine, 
though we are only guessing, that what happened at Cambrai 
was that after the first success—unexpected in its magnitude— 
forces were withdrawn from neighbouring positions in order to 
follow up the success and seize as much ground as possible in the 
“first fine careless rapture” of the advance. No doubt to do this 
was to take a risk, but it was a justifiable risk. In war such risks 
must continually be accepted if success on a great scale is ever to 
be won. When fortune frowns on a General and the point of his line 
which has been temporarily weakened is discovered by the enemy, 
the General is said to have blundered. If we had not had Generals 
capable of this kind of blunder, we should never have done any- 
thing. ‘“‘ Show me the General,” said Turenne, ‘‘ who has made no 
mistakes and I will show you a General who has seen little of war.” 


If the Government do not recognize that it is essential for them 
to back up their chosen military leaders, the Army will inevitably 
conclude that its suspicion that there is political intrigue behind 
the Press intrigue is well founded. We wish that Sir Edward 
Carson were still a member of the War Cabinet in this situation. 
It will be remembered that after Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech, 
he gave the nation a definite pledge that if any attempt were made 
to drive Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig from their 
posts, he would not remain a member of the Cabinet. We were 
violently blamed by many of our correspondents when we indig- 
nantly condemned the Prime Minister's Paris speech, but we cannot 








help feeling that many of them, even if they still think that we 
expressed much too severe an opinion on his words, will see now 
that the Paris speech is the clue to what is now happening. The 
present Press campaign derives its justification and its inspiration 
from that source. Minor of the allegations of incompetence brought 
against Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig are almost’ 
identical in language with passages in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. 





A collateral but quite distinct complaint against Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig is that the brains of the new 
Army have not been drawn upon for Staff work and high appoint- 
ments. But this complaint is marked either by ignorance or 
exaggeration. Minor Staff appointments have long been filled by 
men of the new Armies, and this of course means that the way was 
open to them to ascend much higher. In war time the promotion 
of those who earn it is extremely rapid. Even if the charge could 
be supported that not enough opportunity has been given to the 
brain-power of civilians who have turned soldiers, it should be 
remembered that the old Regular Army was no unworthy well to 
draw from. It was the most highly trained force which has ever 
been brought together in the history of war. It was small but it 
was marvellously efficient. In general there does not seem to us 
very much in the grievance that there is no ladder in the Army. 
What is one to say of Sir William Robertson himself? He served 
in the ranks and now occupies the highest position on the Staff 
which it is possible for any soldier to hold. 





We hear the old Regular Army being described as a “ Trade 
Union,” ‘‘a close corporation,” and a * military caste.” These 
are mere phrases. The first act of a Trade Union when it thinks 
itself aggrieved is to strike or threaten to strike. No such course 
is open to soldiers, They cannot defend themselves even when 
they are assailed as scandalously as they are being assailed now. 
And so we come to the appeal to the Government which we have 
made in our leading article, manfully and loyally to support the 
military leaders or else to state their reasons for not doing so. The 
latter course would of course mean getting rid of them. Either 
one thing or the other must be done. It is beyond our comprehen- 
sion how any one can suppose that Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig can conduct the war with their whole energy, heart- 
free and mind-free as they ought to be, if they know that assassins, 
whether journalistic or political, are standing behind their chairs 
every moment of the working day. 





Major Davies in the House of Commons on Wednesday called 
attention to the Cambrai affair, and asked the Government for a 
clearer statement of the causes of the set-back. Mr. Kennedy Jones 
asked bluntly whether the War Cabinet were satisfied with Sir 
Douglas Haig, whom, he said, they had intended to dismiss a year 
ago but retained for fear of much newspaper criticism. To these 
plain questions Mr. Macpherson, the Under-Secretary for War and 
the only Minister present, replied that the Government and the War 
Office were satisfied with the Commander-in-Chief. He went on to 
explain that he was speaking for the Army Council, ‘‘ who have, if 
possible, a greater knowledge of the military position at the time 
and of the military powers of the commanders than any others,” Sir 
Douglas Haig had commanded their entire respect and every confi- 
dence. Mr. Macpherson disclaimed all responsibility for the news- 
paper attacks on the Higher Command. It was the duty of the War 
Cabinet to deal with those attacks, if they thought fit. It was not 
for him, he said, to say why they had not done so, but he thought it 
was unfair to repeat such attacks in the House. 


Mr. Macpherson went on to affirm once more that the blame for 
the partial reverse in the Cambrai sector did not lie with the Higher 
Command. He declined to ascribe the fault to any one. The 
General Staff knew two days before that the enemy was going to 
attack on November 30th, they took all the necessary precautions, 
and the reserves ready behind the line minimized the effect of the 
breakdown. ‘“ If in this case the War Cabinet had been assured that 
the Higher Command was to blame, I make bold to say we should 
unhesitatingly alter the Higher Commands in the field’? Mr. 
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Macpherson’s speech failed to touch the real question at issue. The 
public will naturally ask why neither the Prime Minister nor any 
other member of the War Cabinet took the trouble to attend a debate 
which was known to be coming on. A few words from Mr. Lloyd 
George, repudiating the abominable insinuations against Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, would have cleared the air and 
removed the widespread uneasiness. It is impossible for the present 
situation to continue. The Prime Minister ought to have felt 
that he owed it tothe Military Chiefs to be present. 


Our vigilant Navy last Sunday morning disposed of the ‘ Goeben ’ 
and the ‘ Breslau,’ the well-known German-Turkish cruisers, which 
made their first sortie from the Dardanelles. Those who use 
ferrets for rabbit-shooting know how their attention wanders after 
a long wait, and our patrols might well have been taken off their 
guard when the rabbits bolted after three and a half years. But two 
destroyers, first H.M.S. ‘Lizard’ and then H.MS. ‘Tigress,’ 
observed the enemy ships before they had made the short passage 
to Imbros, and at once engaged them in an attempt to save two 
monitors, H.M.S. ‘Raglan’ and ‘M.28,’ which were lying in 
Kusu Bay. The slow monitors, taken unawares and unable to 
manoeuvre, were sunk by the ‘Goeben’s’ big guns. But the 
destroyers pluckily hung on to the enemy, despite his overwhelming 
superiority, and worried the ‘ Breslau’ so much that she ran into 
our minefield and sank. Four enemy destroyers came out of the 
Straits, but were promptly driven back. The ‘Goeben’ ran 
southward, ‘but was attacked by our seaplanes and forced to head 
for shelter. In turning she too struck a mine, and had to be 
beached just inside the eastern end of the Dardanelles. There 
she is being attacked daily and nightly by our aircraft, whith 
have already made six direct hits on her. The great battle-cruiser 
which forced Tuskey into the war, and has terrorized Constantinople 
ever since, is thus out of action. This brilliant naval affair may 
have important political consequences. 

Our. losses of merchantmen from mine or submarine last week 
were again gratifyingly small. Five large ships over 1,600 tons 
and two smaller ships were sunk, while six escaped. In the 
previous week we had lost four large ships and one smaller ship. 
If the Navy can keep the losses within these limits, it will have 
done much to solve the shipping problem. A Spanish official 
despatch from the Canaries reports an action between a British 
destroyer and two ‘U’-boats, and the subsequent finding of 
two German sailors from two submarines who would not say 
what had happened. In reply to a question in the House on 
Wednesday, Dr. Macnamara stated that the torpedoing of two 
steamers in the Mediterranean in December had involved the loss 
of seven hundred and eight lives, and that forty-one men perished 
in a pilot vessel mined off the Mersey on December 28th. 
These facts illustrate the gravity of the submarine menace, 
but the Navy will, we are sure, find means to overcome it. 


Reports of another German naval mutiny, among submarine 
crews, have reached this country. Our natural desire to believe 
them need not be wholly repressed by the caution which we have 
learned to exercise in regard to these neutral rumours. We may 
fairly say that the story, though unconfirmed, is not improbable. 
Our own feeling is that the personnel of the enemy submarine 
service is likely to give out long before the resources of the 
German shipyards are exhausted. Landsmen do not realize 
the influence exercised by gossip among those whose duty calls 
them to sea. We feel sure that the heavy toll taken by our patrols 
from the ‘U’-boats must have a depressing effect on the enemy 
crews. In the German ports talk probably turns upon little else. 
“Has the *U300’ come back?" And the next question is, “ Will 
she ever come back?” If the German sailors begin to feel that 
the perils of the service are daily increasing while the results are 
steadily diminishing, their reluctance to venture their lives in the 
‘U’-boats may develop into a flat refusal to serve. 


Sir Edward Carson on Monday resigned his position in the War 
Cabinet. He explained in a letter to the Prime Minister that, as 
the outcome of the Irish Convention might demand “ a decision by 
the Government on grave matters of policy in Ireland,” he felt that 
he himself should be free, and the Government should be unfettered 
by the presence of the Irish Unionist leader. In regard to the wa 
he was, he said, in full accord with the War Cabinet, but he thought 
that his resignation would be for the national advantage. Mr. 
Lloyd George in reply expressed his regret, but admitted that 
there was “ wisdom in the course’ taken by Sir Edward Carson. 
Sir James Craig, Sir Edward Carson’s lieutenant in Ulster, on 
Tuesday resigned his post as Treasurer of the Household in order to 
ol.ow his chief. 





The papers of Wednesday published a statement by Lord North. 
oliffe, who had been asked by a representative of the Press Associa 
tion whether it had been proposed that he should take the place ot 
Sir Edward Carson in the Cabinet. Lord Northeliffe said that there 
was not a word of truth in the tion. “I have quite enough 
to do in expediting through the British War Mission American war 
supplies without attending to anything more.’’ We reproduce this 
statement, as it might possibly seem to some of our readers to 
detract from the reality of what we have written elsewhere 
about Lord Northcliffe. In our opinion, however, it detracts nothing 
at all. We have no doubt that Lord Northcliffe expressed his exact 
intention in indicating that he would not take Sir Edward Carson's 
place if it were offered to him. What we had in mind in writing 
our first leading article was that if the present Ministry should fall 
suddenly—and no one can rule out that contingency, though per- 
sonally we should regret it—a bewildered public might be rushed 
into accepting a Northcliffe Ministry for want of seeing at the 
moment anything better. 

If the organs of the Press which support Lord Northeliffe— 
which, we might say, cannot help supporting him—tried to stam- 
pede public opinion at a moment favourable for them, they might 
have their way. It is a contingency for which the nation ought at 
least to be prepared. If people will think it over, remembering the 
proved power of Lord Northcliffe’s organs, we think that they will 
come to the conclusion that it is worth while at all events to provide 
against the danger. Let them remember what several of Lord 
Northcliffe’s papers are doing now. 

The Russian Constituent Assembly met on Friday week, but as 
the Revolutionary Socialists proved to be in a majority of two to 
one, the Anarchists forcibly closed the sitting and proclaimed the 
Assembly at an end. The meeting was preceded by a massacre 
of Revolutionary Socialists in the streets by armed workmen and 
sailors. It was followed, last Saturday night, by the brutal murder 
of two of the Constitutional Democratic leaders, M. Shingareff and 
M. Kokoshkin, who were lying ill in hospital after their release 
from prison. The Anarchists who murdered these sick men have 
been denounced by their leaders. One of them has been arrested. 
M. Lenin, in dissolving the only body that has any title to 
represent the Russian democracy, has shown once for all that he is 
no democrat. Anarchy and autocracy are closely allied, and there 
can be no sympathy among sane Englishmen for either. 


The Russo-German peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk have not 
yet led to any definite result. The enemy claimed, falsely it-seems, to 
have reached an agreement for a separate peace with the Ukraine, 
involving the withdrawal of troops on either side and the immediate 
resumption of trade. The enemy is of course anxious to import 
corn from the fertile region round Odessa, as well as to bring pressure 
to bear on Petrograd Anarchists. M. Trotsky, however, informed 
the enemy delegates that the boundaries of the Ukraine had yet tc 
be settled, and the relations between Petrograd and the Ukraine 
Rada at Kiefi seem to be far from friendly. 


Suspiciously full accounts of strikes in Austria last week have 
come through Germany and Holland. The strikers complained 
of the reduction in the flour ration. On Saturday last their leader: 
were received by the Premier, who was most conciliatory. He 
declared that the Government were anxious for peace, and had ne 
intention of making annexations at Russia’s expense. It is con- 
ceivable that German Austria, which is very short of food, has been 
affected by the Russian revolutionary virus, and that the Govern- 
ment are seriously alarmed at the unrest. It is more probable that 
the Government, as they did in 1907 in connexion with the uni- 
versal suffrage measure, have deliberately promoted a general 
strike for political purposes, their object being in this case to exert 
pressure on the military party at Berlin, whose excessive demands 
have delayed the peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. Austria 
has far less to gain than Germany by prolonging the war, and the 
strike, on this theory, is meant as a warning to the Hindenburg 
clique. 

America’s determination to subordinate everything to the war 
has been shown by the decree of Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Adminis- 
trator, suspending for five days from Monday the work of all but 
war industries east of the Mississippi. Mr. Garfield’s object was to 
remove the congestion on the railways, which impeded the export 
of war materials and the supply of coal to Atlantic shipping. In 
New York alone, six hundred thousand people were thrown idle, 
and millions were affected in the Eastern States. But the decree 
was obeyed, with little grumbling. The President declared that it 
was necessary to the prosecution of the war, and his word sufficed. 
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“ In matters of commerce thefault of the Dutch, Is offering too 
little and asking too much.” Canning’s rhymes are recalled by the 
amasing effrontery of the Dutch claim upon us for damage done to 
two Dutch ships by German submarines. The ships, sailing from 
Freneh ports with cargoes for the Netherlands Oversea Trust, were 
stopped by our patrols and ordered to Kirkwall for examination. 
On their’ way they were torpedoed by enemy submarines ; one was 
sink and the other was towed into port by a British trawler. The 
Dutch Government did not, so far as is known, make any protest 
at Berlin against the utterly illegal and inhuman action of the 
enemy submarines in attacking these neutral vessels with neutral 
cargoes, but asked us to pay for the damage, on the ground that 
we had ordered the ships to pass through the danger zone. 
Mr. Balfour, in reply, expressed “ considerable surprise,” as well 
he might, at this request, which involved on the part of Holland 
the assumption that the ‘U’-boat campaign is perfectly lawful. 
He declined to aceept any liability whatever, and reminded the 
Dutch that the Navy had saved one of their ships, free of charge, 
but had not had a word of thanks for its services. 


Mr. Lloyd George last Saturday told the Trade Union delegates 
at Westminster that there were no alternatives to the Government’s 
Man-Power Bill but the raising of the military age or the sending 
of wounded men again and again to the battle-front. The need 
for more men in the Army was so urgent that the Government 
would be traitors to neglect it. There was no way of attaining the 
minimum war aims of the Allies, endorsed by the Labour Party, 
except by defeating the enemy. Germany had made no response 
to the speeches of himself and President Wilson. The Prussian 
military party was dominant. ‘“ You might as well stop 
fighting,” said Mr. Lloyd George, “unless you are going to 
do it well.” If men said that they would not serve, the soldiers 
in the trenches had an equal right to say that they would not 
go on fighting. That would bring the war to an end, but what 
sort of end? The Russians tried that plan, and found that the 
Germans seized more territory. We too should be at the mercy 
of the enemy. If a Labour delegation went to Marshal von 
Hindenburg to ask for the evacuation of Belgium, he would simply 
mock them. “ My own conviction {is this,” he concluded, “ the 
people must either go on or go under.” 


The Labour Party Conference at Nottingham was opened on 
Wednesday with an excellent speech by Mr. Purdy, a Tyneside ship- 
builder. The enemy, he said, had shown no sign of his willingness 
to accept the peace terms formulated by Mr. Lloyd George, President 
Wilson, or the Labour Party. If he would not accept these terms, 
then we must fight on. A German peace would be inconclusive, and 
lead to a future war. We must “carry on until a clean peace is 
secured which will enable the peoples of the world to live in security.” 
As for Russia, he said that a separate peace between Russia and the 
enemy would be disastrous to democracy. Mr. Purdy, we are sure, 
expressed the real feelings of the vast majority of British workmen 
in his courageous and patriotic address. The Conference decided by 
a narrow majority to refer the draft. scheme for the reorganization of 
the party to another Conference to be held a month hence. 


The House of Lords on Tuesday decided by a majority of 132 
votes to 42 to insert a complete scheme of Proportional Represen- 
tation in the Franchise Bill. Lord Curzon, as in the case of the 
proposal to omit Woman Suffrage, blessed the amendment but 
urged his fellow-Peers not to vote for it lest they should wreck the 
Bill. This time, however, they rejected his advice, and not without 
reason. The House of Commons had adopted Woman Suffrage 
by an overwhelming majority, with which it was useless to quarrel. 
In regard to Proportional Representation, the House has thrice 
rejected the proposal, but the adverse majorities were small, and 
indicated no very definite feeling of hostility to the scheme. Further- 
more, the Speaker’s Conference, which reported in favour of Woman 
Suffrage, also unanimously recommended a limited scheme of “P.R.” 
for London and the large boroughs. The House of Commons, in 
rejecting “‘P.R.,” violated the spirit of the compromise expressed in 
that Report. It is only right that the House of Lords should invite 
the House of Commons to reconsider its very unfortunate 
decision. 

The Man-Power Bill passed through Committee in the House of 
Commons on Monday. Objections were raised by Mr. Samuel and 
others to the power given to the Director-General of National 
Service to withdraw exemptions. Sir Auckland Geddes agreed 
that any Order withdrawing the certificates granted to a class or 
body of men should be laid on the table of each House, so that 
Parliament might have the opportunity of protesting against the 
Order. He reminded the House that the Director-General’s powers 
would apply mainly to the trades which are not essential to the 





prosecution of the war. No serious objection has been raised to the 
Bill as a whole. Mr. Asquith in the second reading debate of 
Thursday week expressed his belief that Sir Auckland Geddes had 
made out an overwhelming case for the new levy. 





The Speaker’s Conference on Irish Redistribution has resulted in 
the acceptance by the Ulster Unionists and Nationalists of the 
Boundary Commissioners’ scheme with two exceptions. Mr. Red- 
mond’s little borough of Waterford is to retain its Member, and 
the boundaries of four divisions in County Down are to be altered. 
The most surprising feature of the Report is, however, the proposal 
that the Queen’s University, Belfast, and the National University, 
Dublin, should return one Member each. Ireland has already 
forty Members too many at Westminster, but redistribution on a 
purely Irish basis is to increase this excessive representation. We 
are in favour of University Members, but if the Irish Universities 
are to have more representatives, the number of the little Irish 
constituencies should be proportionately reduced. 


Lord Rhondda has made a drastic new Order, severely restricting 
the consumption of meat, sugar, bread, and butter or margarine in 
all hotels and boarding-houses, restaurants and clubs, throughout 
the kingdom. There are to be two meatless days each week— 
Tuesday and Friday in London, and Wednesday and Friday else- 
where. No meat is to be served at breakfast. No milk may be 
served, save to children under ten, except with tea, coffee, or cocoa, 
Casual guests, who are not staying for the best part of a week, must 
provide their own sugar for tea or coffee. The daily meat ration 
for four public meals is reduced from twelve ounces to six ounces ; 
the daily bread ration is increased from eight to nine and a half 
ounces, but only one and a half ounces, instead of two ounces, of 
this may be eaten at tea. The cheap eating-houses, serving meals 
that cost not more than ls. 2d., need not observe the meatless 
days. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has published a letter to Dr. 
Henson, the new Bishop of Hereford, expressing the belief that 
“when you repeat the words of the Creed you do so ex animo and 
without any desire to change them,’ with Dr. Henson’s reply 
declaring that the Archbishop’s statement is “ absolutely true,” 
and expressing surprise that he should have to give such an assur- 
ance after a public ministry of thirty years. The Archbishop has 
also published a long letter to the Bishop of Oxford, declining te 
refuse consecration to the new Bishop of Hereford on the ground of 
heresy. The Archbishop says that he finds in Dr. Henson’s books 
opinions with which he disagrees, “‘ a want of balance and a crudity 
of abrupt statement ” which must be painful, and even dangerous, 
to some minds, and “ almost irreconcilable inconsistencies.’’ But 
the Archbishop has found nothing inconsistent with Dr. Henson's 
expressed belief in the Creeds, and commends him as “ a brilliant 
and powerful teacher of the Christian faith.” The Archbishop 
reminds Dr. Gore that Dr. Liddon raised much the same objection 
to Lux Mundi as its leading essayist is now raising to Dr. Henson. 





We have to thank a correspondent for calling our attention, in 
connexion with the Hereford controversy, to a remark by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff which we recorded in a review of Notes 
from a Diary in the Spectator of April 29th, 1905. Hearty approval 
was expressed in that review of Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
application of a text of Scripture. Leslie Stephen had censured 
Jowett for remaining in the Church while holding opinions of some 
latitude. Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff countered this censure with 
the text; ‘“‘ Except these abide in the ship ye cannot be saved.” 
We added: ‘‘ What a dismal wilderness the Angliean Church would 
be if it had lost all the men whom bigats of one temper and another 
have sought to expel!”’ And so we say again. 


Sir Arthur and Lady Lee’s gift of Chequers to the nation has 
now been followed by the gift of Dryburgh Abbey by Lord 
Glenconner. The public spirit of the givers is beyond praise, 
and will, we are sure, stimulate other wealthy men to follow their 
good example. When a public subscription-list is opened, it is 
the first substantial donations at the top which cause the money 
to flow in. We hope it may be the same with the historic monu- 
ments which are our national inheritance. Sir Lionel Earle’s 
happily worded letter to Lord Glenconner, accepting his gift and 
assuring him that Dryburgh, “ as famous for its historical assocla- 
tions as for the beauty of its site and its architecture,” would always 
be treated “ with the utmost care and reverence” by the Depart- 
ment, is in itself a sufficient guarantee that Sir Walter Scott’s 
burial-place is now in the best possible hands. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— ee 


A NORTHCLIFFE MINISTRY. 


“ Security was their ruin. . . . If they had been aware that 
such a thing might happen, such a thing never could have hap- 
pened.” —(Burke’s “ Letrer to A Nose Lorp.’’) 





URKE’S words, chosen as the text for this article, must 

not be the verdict of history on the British people. 

Yet there is a real danger of such a verdict being passed upon 

us if we do not jook ahead and, remembering that in moments 

of great stress and peril all things are possible, take every 

precaution for the safety of the State. We may run risks 

with everything but the supreme Government of the country 

and yet survive. There the treasure is so precious that no 

one need be ashamed of being meticulous on every point of 
safety. 

The danger of the hour is that, by some sudden accident 
in home politics, the present Ministry may be brought down 
with a run, and that then, through supineness, or at any rate 
through want of due precaution, we shall let the supreme 
Government of the nation fall into the hands of those who, in 
spite of appearances, are not really capable enough, or steady 
enough, to hold the helm. Many people who read these 
words will think that we are greatly exaggerating the danger, 
and will demand the grounds on which our assertion is based. 
They shall have them. 

In spite of its faults, we have no desire to see Mr. Lloyd 
George's Administration destroyed by a Press typhoon. 
We would much prefer at the present juncture that the 
Prime Minister should change his methods and _ steer 
a steadier course. But this feeling in favour of supporting 
the existing régime must not blind us to the facts, or prevent 
us giving warning of the dangers ahead. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
course has been strewn with foolish and precipitate actions 
which may at any moment react upon him. Take his 
refusal to deal with the question of Irish Conscription directly 
upon entering office and in the full plenitude of his strength. 
Take the perverse and gratuitous inclusion of Mr. Winston 
Churchill in the Administration. Take the unnecessary 
seeking for trouble in India involved in the appointment of 
Mr. Montagu. It is always possible that a pouncing squall 
may descend from these or other quarters upon Mr. Lloyd 
George’s vessel and doom it to destruction. 

But there are further dangers than these. There are 
abundant signs for those who look below the surface that 
there are persons, and very powerful persons, who were 
originally strong supporters of Mr. Lloyd George, and who 
helped to bring him into power, but who now think for various 
reasons that his rule has lasted long enough. It is idle to say 
that he is too strong for this to matter. We must not 
forget that just as those who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword, so those who get their power through the 
Press shall perish by the Press. A breath can unmake them, 
as a breath hath made. In the last resort the force that 
blew Mr. Lloyd George into 10 Downing Street was a hurricane 
campaign in a very powerful section of the Press, a campaign 
so sudden and so violent that before the country had time 
to look round and consider the situation, Mr. Asquith was 
hurled from power and Mr. Lloyd George was already in his 
place. The full blast of what the Germans call “ mass sug- 
gestion ” had gone forth, insisting that it was necessary, not 
only to act, but to act with lightning speed. This, as we have 
said, is the coming danger. On a sudden, through Mr. Lloyd 
George’s own fault, or through some pure accident such as 
may befall any Minister, a situation may arise which will 
give those who think that the pear is ripe the opportunity 
to shake the tree with a storm of words and bring the fruit to 
the ground. This does not, of course, imply that the shakers 
of the tree will be unpatriotic or insincere in intention. They 
may honestly think that the Ministry is unfit to live any longer. 

In a situation like the present nothing is to be gained by 
beating about the bush or dealing in long-winded innuendoes. 
The public have a right to say to us: “ What do you mean 
exactly by your alarmist talk? Deal plainly with us 
about the dangers you suspect, or not at all.” The danger 
which we suspect is what is freely termed in club and Lobby 
gossip “A Northcliffe Administration.” It is alleged that 
Lord Northcliffe and the people who surround him think 
that, like a new Chatham, he can save the country, and that 
nobody else can. We feel sure that Lord Northcliffe, and no 
doubt also his supporters, are perfectly sincere and patriotic 
in their aspirations. We believe them to be absolutely, nay, 
fatally, mistaken, but this is no challenge of their personal 





sincerity. Lord Northcliffe, like ninety-nine per cent. of the 
nation, is unquestionably deeply engaged in his country’s 
cause, and deeply anxious to serve her, be his personal sacrificg 
never so great. Again, like hundreds of other men, he no 
doubt cherishes the belief that he can save the nation, and 
that no one else can. But that does not prevent us from 
feeling sure that a Northcliffe Administration would be a very 
great misfortune, might indeed spell utter ruin. ; 

In the first place, there is not the slightest reason for trying q 
sensational, nay, fantastic, remedy of this kind; there js y 
crisis of the sort which would justify men in saying: ‘ Things 
are so bad, we had better try any expedient rather than go on 
as we are.”’ Further, we are convinced that neither by 
training nor by temperament is Lord Northcliffe likely to 
make a good Prime Minister. All the evidence is in the 
opposite direction. Lord Northcliffe is a very successful busi- 
ness man, and endowed with very great business abilities. He 
could not have succeeded as he has succeeded without 
them, for, remember, his success, financial and otherwise, is 
due entirely to his own good management. Again, in 
spite of the breath of slander to which men who rise rapidly 
are specially exposed, no one has ever been able to throw the 
slightest discredit upon his financial methods. His great 
fortune has been acquired with perfect financial honesty, 
which is perhaps more than can be said of most rapid makers 
of millions. But the fact that Lord Northcliffe can manage 
his own affairs so well is no proof that he will manage those of 
the nation well. On the contrary, we believe that not only 
former experience, but the special experience of the past year, 
shows that success in business is no pledge for success in 
government, but the reverse. As the writer in Ecclesiasticus, 
so often quoted in these columns, has pointed out, the business 
man fails in the art of governing because he has not had the 
opportunity of leisure :— 

“* He that hath little business shall become wise. . . . How can 
he get wisdom that holdeth the plough and that glorieth in the 
goad . . and whose talk is of bullocks? He giveth his mind 
to make furrows. . . . Thesmith . . . fighteth with the heat of 
the furnace ; the noise of the hammer and the anvil is ever in his ears. 
. » « They shall not be sought for in public counsel, nor sit high 
in the congregation. . . . They cannot declare justice and judgment.” 
Business provides a perpetual false analogy to politics. The 
phenomena seem so alike, and are in truth so utterly different. 
They are different because the motives and mainsprings of 
action are not the same but utterly dissimilar. Therefore the 
consequences of action cannot be the same. Success in busi- 
ness has private, self-contained results, results which lie in 
water-tight compartments. The business man works, from 
the spiritual point of view, in a self-regarding isolation, in 
an exhausted receiver, in which none of those forms of life 
upon which statesmen depend, can live or flourish. As we 
are seeing to-day in half-a-dozen Departments, business 
training and business ideals are tripping the feet of many 
able and self-sacrificing men—men whose aims and aspira- 
tions at the moment are solely to help their country. 

Another objection to a Northcliffe Administration is founded 
upon the old but perfectly sound test which our forefathers 
were wont to apply to their statesmen. They did not merely 
want to know the man himself, but invariably added the ques- 
tion : “ With whom is he acting ?”” Who are the men who act 
with Lord Northcliffe, and who would be his agents, his lieu- 
tenants, and his instruments? The answer to this question 
has little of promise. We do not suggest that to say this 
involves any personal condemnation of Lord Northcliffe. 
It does nothing of the kind. It is merely another proof that 
the isolation of money-making and of business success is a 
bad preparation for ruling a great State. 

But not only do Lord Northcliffe’s business training and 
business temperament unfit him for supreme rule. The 
particular form of business in which he has been successful 
offers an additional drawback. Thanks to the safeguards of 
our Constitution, it is as a rule easy to try men in office, and 
equally easy, if the experiment fails, to get rid of them. The 
House of Commons can nearly always retrace a false step. In 
the case of a man who commands so tremendous a power 
as that of the Press, this safeguard hardly applies. A Premier 
who is also the greatest newspaper proprietor in the country, 
and therefore the greatest fashioner of public opinion, might 
prove very difficult to dislodge if he were fighting for his 
political existence, as of course he would be at such a time as 
the present, and would from his own point of view be justified 
in fighting. If a man of Lord Northcliffe’s temperament 
were in power, he would honestly believe himself to be abso- 
lutely indispensable to the nation. To protect himself, as 
he would hold, would be to protect the country. The function 
of the Press—and it may be a public service of untold good— 
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is to act as critic and watchman, to be perpetually warning the 
country of the dangers that beset the State. But no one 
in a moment of great danger takes the watchman away from 
his patrol round the house and places him inside the building. 

We have said enough as to our belief in the dangers of a 
Northcliffe Administration. The way to avoid these dangers 
is not to abuse Lord Northcliffe, to attack him, as do so many 
of his rivals in the Press, for faults which are not his. The 
right way to prevent this untoward event, or, if we must 
make one more concession to the incredulous, to render 
it certain that the improbable shall not happen, is to make 
proper preparation—to have in our minds a Ministry 
capable of carrying on the war and of making a just 
and secure peace, a Ministry ready to take the place of 
the present Ministry should an attempt be made to stampede 
the country into a sensational Administration of the kind we 
have suggested. 

For ourselves, we think the danger of a sudden collapse of 
the present Ministry so great that we would like to see it 
reconstructed without delay. We should like to see Mr. 


Lloyd George’s colleagues in the War Cabinet advise | 


hin that in their opinion the time had come, not to 
deprive him of office, but to enlarge the Ministry under a new 


head, till it should so completely include all the best elements | 


in our public life that there would be universal agreement 
that it must remain in power till the war was over. We are 
quite prepared, however, to be told by those better informed 
in regard to the War Cabinet than we can profess to be that 
this is more than you could expect Mr. Lloyd George’s 
colleagues to do, even though it would only be applying to him 
the methods that were applicd to Mr. Asquith. Therefore what 
we suggest is that our leading statesmen in and out of office, 
and those public men behind the scenes who can so greatly 
affect the course of events, should quietly get ready in their 
minds the outlines of a National Ministry, should in fact 
prepare a scheme of insurance against the effects of a sudden 
détacle and a sudden attempt to try a patent “‘ get-well-quick ” 
remedy on the national patient. The National Ministry 
which we desire should continue to include Mr. Lloyd George 
in high office. It should also include Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Sir Edward Carson—to name three examples from 
the Unionist side ; with Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
and Mr. McKenna from the Liberal side—again we only 
mention three names by way of illustration. It should indeed 
be capable of being called the Ministry of All the Premiers, 
though none of them would preside over its deliberations. As 
our readers know, we have ventured to suggest that the Speaker 
would be an ideal President for such a Grand Council of the 
nation’s elder and younger statesmen. But if for any reason 
it should be found that he was not available, then let one of 
our younger administrators be chosen to stand at the helm. 
It does not need a man of long political experience for such a 
task. What it does require is sincerity, straightness of aim, 
clearness of vision, and not merely the intention to do the fair 
thing, but the power to impress other men with the belief 
that the leader’s sole desire is that the fair thing should be done. 

The majority of our readers will no doubt be inclined to 
think that we are much too viewy, will even disbelieve that 
anybody has ever seriously contemplated the hypothetical 
events with which we have been dealing. To them we 
will only say, by way of apology—Let them ask themselves 
the question whether any harm can come from mental 
preparations such as we have described. If no harm is in- 
volved, then at such a moment as the present we claim to 
have done a public service. Remember Napoleon’s words. 
He declared that when he was looking into the future, he was 
the most pusillanimous man in the world. When it came to 
action, no one was less afraid than he of doubts and shadows. 
Let them remember, also, the strange events of the past week. 
It is true that the campaign in the Northcliffe Press against 
the High Command appears to have missed fire, but it may 
be revived again in some new form a month hence or less. 
An attack that fails may show the attacker’s intentions quite 
as well as one that is successful. 


Those who have read thus far may perhaps be surprised 
that we have chosen such a moment as this to point out 
the dangers of a Northcliffe Ministry, and to suggest that 
though Lord Northcliffe played se signal a part in bringing 
in the present Coalition, he may now desire to undo his work. 
Such surprise is natural, for the situation is indeed tangled 
and confused. We have dealt elsewhere with the grossly 
unjust and most dangerous attack on the Imperial General 
Staff, and the soldiers of the High Command generally, 
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two important organs of the Northcliffe Press, and which, 
if we are to judge by such signs as the resignation of Colonel 
i Court Repington from his post as Military Critic of the 
Times, are only too likely to break out in other quarters. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser’s attack in the Daily Mail upon our leading 
soldiers for desiring to free the Belgian coast from the enemy, 
and for not desiring to go Snark-hunting in Aleppo, may 
seem at first sight as almost the reverse of an attack upon 
the Prime Minister. Did not the Paris speech open the 
batteries against Generals who gave us casualties on the 
Western Front, instead of quick victories at Jerusalem, 
Mesopotamia, Salonika, Aleppo, and elsewhere? Is it 
likely, then, that those who support the Civil power against 
the Military would be intriguing to “ shove ” Mr. Lloyd George 
from his place? Our answer to this is that those who love 
to fish in troubled waters, those who grow angry and self- 
satisfied at opposition, often fail to think out consequences 
exactly. They are content with a general feeling that if 
they only storm sufficiently and make enough fuss and 
trouble, heat and dust, they will ultimately be able to get 
what they want out of the situation. The Jacobites used to 
| believe that the Pretender had said : “ Box it about and ‘twill 
| come to my father.” But there is an older and even better 
precedent for the manufacture’ of confusion in the interest 
of restlessness and ambition. Remember the close of Antony's 
speech over the dead body of Caesar :— 
““Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot. 
Take thou what course thou wilt!” 

Assuredly Mischief has been afoot this week. But if the 
men of good and steady mind in the country will only do their 
duty, Mischief will not be allowed to take what course she 
will, but will be met and defeated as soon as she raises her 


head. 


THE ATTACK ON THE MILITARY LEADERS. 
i eer persons who have any power of political anticipa- 

. tion, or any appreciation of the presages and portents 
of Press campaigns, must have known that something was 
going to happen when they noticed the curious prominence 
given in a certain group of newspapers, first to Mr. Smallwood’s 
recent speech in the House of Commons, and secondly to the 
discussions about the Cambrai reverse. The “ something” 
to which the Press manceuvres were leading turned out to 
be—as indeed many penetrating minds had already guessed 
nothing less than a furious and concerted attack upon Sir 
William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig. Let us say at 
once that every humane person must have been deeply 
moved by a large part of Mr. Smallwood’s speech. The spectacle 
of a man being prevented from staying with his dying 
son by some absurdly rigorous rule of a hospital, or by some 
capricious decision of a Jack-in-office, afforcs as much cause 
for just indignation as for grief. But we are convinced 
that the prohibitions under which Mr. Smallwood suffered 
were the exception and not the rule. Be that as it may, 
it would seem incredible, were it not that we know this thing 
to have actually happened, that Mr. Smallwood’s allegations 
about War Office callousness and narrowness should have 
been made the pretext for a denunciation of the military 
policy and the strategical ideas of Sir William Robertson and Sir 
Douglas Haig. As for the Cambrai affair, we think it quite 
possible that the Government could give the nation more 
information on the matter with safety. We have always 
held that the British democracy is not composed of children, 
and need not be treated as such. Popular judgment in 
Great Britain has, indeed, a knack of being strangely and 
illuminatingly right on a vast majority of subjects. But 
the question whether the Government could safely give 
us more information about what happened at Cambrai, 
however it be answered, cannot possibly turn the balance 
of achievements which stand to the renown of Sir Douglas 
Haig and Sir William Robertson from a credit into a debit 
account. We think of the Duke of Wellington’s answer to 
the inquisitive and indiscreet woman who asked him: “ Is 
it true, Duke, that you were surprised at Waterloo?” “ No,” 
was the reply; “ but I am now.” We are indeed more 
than surprised ; we are amazed that even those newspapers 
which have played the part of organized political assassins 
should have so little appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished by British arms on the Western Front. The public 
memory may be short, but it is not so short as the organizers 
of this Press campaign imagine. 

The attack upon the military leaders began in the Weekly 
Dispatch, that one of Lord Northcliffe’s organs which has 
been described by its proprietors as “ the Best of the Batch.” 











Which has been begun in the Daily Mail and Weekly Dispatch, 


We have not closely studied the comparative merits of Lord 
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Northcliffe’s newspapers, but we think it is fair to say that 
though the Weekly Dispatch may be the best of the batch 
from some point of view satisfactory to Lord Northcliffe’s 
own mind, it cannot even in his view carry so much weight 
as some of his other organs. But the custom in a campaign 
such as is now being conducted is to begin the attack in some 
minor organ, and roll up the heavier pieces of artillery if the 
advance promises to be successful and any visible effect 
is being produced in the enemy’s ranks. The greatest noise 
made thus far has come from the Daily [ail gun, which was 
fired on Monday when Mr. Lovat Fraser (backed up by an 
approving leading article) offered the public what was, we 
think, the most preposterous farrago of irrelevant criticism 
and accusation we have read since the war began. He 
“downs ” Sir William Robertson on the authority of Sir Ian 
Hamilton, without apparently being troubled in the least 
| the reflection that the public has a very shrewd appreciation 
of the comparative value of the services of these two soldiers. 
He denounces the policy of Sir Douglas Haig’s offensive at 
Ypres, without referring in a single word to the consideration 
that, even if Sir Douglas Haig’s achievements were not 
valuable victories—which we ourselves heartily believe them 
to have been—they must not be judged as the genuine results 
of Sir Douglas Haig’s strategical ideas. Only a fortnight ago 
we reviewed Sir Douglas Hai ’s very able despatch, and 
pointed out that in the spring of 1917 he was required by the 
War Cabinet to throw over his original plan and serve 
temporarily in a subordinate position under General Nivelle. 
The plan of the War Cabinet then was apparently that 
strategical unity should be obtained by making General 
Nivelle, for all practical purposes, Generalissimo. As, we 
know, General Nivelle suffered a disappointing reverse, 
and it was not until Sir Douglas Haig had given all the 
support to the French arms which he had been instructed 
to give that he was free to turn to his original scheme on the 
Flanders front. Through this change of plan, imposed upon 
him from above, even more than through the atrocious 
weather, which beat the record for vileness, Sir Douglas 
Haig was badly delayed in the performance of his task in 
Flanders. What should have been accomplished in the autumn 
ran on into the winter, and could not even then be completed. 


The i objective of Mr. Lovat Fraser’s attack, how- 
ever, is Sir William Robertson. He asks rhetorically whether 
the Imperial General Staff led the Government to believe that 
infinitely larger results would be obtained by the Flanders 
campaign. In dramatically asking this question in italics, he 
mentions neither the defection of Russia nor the change in Sir 
Douglas oe plans to which we have already referred. After 
describing Flanders as our Verdun, he goes on to say: “ The 
complaint against the Imperial General Staff is that no clear 
purpose lies behind the strategy it directs. In the West it has 
applied the strategy of the Stone Age. In the East it has 
designed its operations from the point of view of a sergeant- 
major.” Then follows a scornful condemnation of the Palestine 
campaign as “ the fine flower of Whitehall strategy.” Nothing 
worth considering could have been gained in Palestine, 
apparently, unless Aleppo itself was reached and “ the vital 
junction of Muslimie ” on the Baghdad Railway was destroyed. 
Last July (so the argument goes on) was the time to decide 
about an advance to Aleppo, but at that time the Imperial 
General Staff were “ preoccupied with their obsessions about 
the Belgian coast.” From all this we gather that Mr. Lovat 
Fraser has overlooked the overwhelming importance which the 
Germans have over and over again attached to West Belgium, 
both from a military and a commercial standpoint. We gather 
also that his idea of a promising strategy for the third year of 
the war was to conduci operations far away from, instead of as 
near as possible to, our base. The brilliant Palestine campaign 
was, as a matter of fact, successful, not merely in proportion as 
it has damaged the prestige of the Ottoman Turks in the 
Moslem world, but in proportion as it distracted Turkish 
attention from Mesopotamia. It seems to us, on the assump- 
tion that the Palestine enterprise was desirable in itself, 
that the Imperial General Staff adjusted the balance 
very nicely, and without throwing too many men into 
such a distant theatre of war, performed a marvellous feat 
which will have a very great influence upon the future. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser appears to be quite indifferent, when 
formulating his strategical ideas, to the shortage of shipping. 
It must be obvious to almost every one else that we could 
not possibly have maintained a really great offensive in 
any theatre where the lines of communication lay across 
thousands of sea miles. What is true of sea communications 
is true in a minor degree of land communications. The greater 
the distance from the base, the greater the disadvantage we 








impose upon ourselves. The Central Powers move inside ¢ 
circle, and the Allies, with a considerably smaller number of 
railways, move outside the circumference of that circle. 

In the course of his wonderful essay in strategy, Mr. Lovat 
Fraser goes on to tell us that the Rieuk call Sir William 
Robertson “ General Non, Non,” because he is supposed to say 
“No” to every proposal that may happen to come his way, 
But after all there may be great merit in a “ No.” The man 
who can keep a stiff apperlip, and has the ability to answer 
fully, quickly, and decisively with a negative, has at least ong 
of the primary virtues which are required in a Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. We hope and confidently believe, for 
example, that Sir William Robertson would instantly haye 
said “‘ No, No ” to such a hotch-potch of ill-digested strategical 
ideas as Mr. Lovat Fraser has set forth. If we had had a Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff ready clibly to say “ Yes, Yes,” 
we might have already lost the war. In conclusion, Mr. Lovat 
Fraser tells us that though Sir William Robertson has been 
foremost in encouraging promotions from the ranks, he has 
never encouraged them “ beyond narrow limits.” “ We want 
an Eric Geddes at the War Office, one trained as a Shunter.” 

We are obliged to the Daily Chronicle for reminding us that 
not much more than a year ago the Daily Mail wrote as follows 
about those whom it now attacks :— 

“They [the Government] need not trouble themselves about our 
strategy or about the management of our campaigns and the dis- 
tribution of the Army. These matters are in the hands of the two 
most capable soldiers whom Great Britain has produced for many 
years—Generals Sir Douglas Haig and Sir William Robertson, 
There is no Cabinet Minister or ex-Cabinet Minister, not even the 
most eminent, the most gifted, the most eloquent, the most ener- 
getic, and the most popular whom the country would allow at this 
time of the day to interfere with the plans of these two men. We 
have had more than enough of this sort of thing in the present war.” 
It is being asked in newspapers and elsewhere whether the 
War Cabinet is in sympathy with this organized attack upon 
the military leaders. Are any statesmen or politicians behind 
it ? Does the Prime Minister himself, for example, approve ! 
We can say on this subject only that Mr. Lloyd George has 
given no overt sign since the attack was launched that it has 
his approval. We may remember, however, that in the past 
Lord Northclifie’s papers have shown a great deal of shrewd 
sense in demanding what they had some reason to believe was 
likely to happen. The apparatus of prophecy used in this way 
often produces wonderfully imposing journalistic results. 
This may be only another case in point. We must remember, 
again, that the Prime Minister’s most unfortunate speech in 
Paris did in substance and effect bring most damaging charges 
against the strategy of Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas 
Haig, however indirectly or unintentionally those charges may 
be said to have been conveyed. Another point we have noticed 
is that in Mr. Lloyd George’s Paris speech, in Sir Auckland 
Geddes’s recent speech, and again in the Daily Mail article, a 
good deal is said about the disproportion of casualties to 
results. The accusation of butchery against a General in the 
field is of all charges the most cruel. It undermines the con- 
fidence of the men in their officers, and it paralyses the hands 
of the leader himself. But as we have said, there is no overt 
sign that the present attack enjoys any approval from Mr. 
Lloyd George. We sincerely hope it does not. When, 
however, the journalistic and political advisers of the public 
move along contiguous lines, they may, if the occasion for 
doing so suddenly arises, join their forces completely. 

It is therefore not inappropriate to address some kind of 
appeal on the whole subject to the Government themselves. 
What we desire most earnestly to say is this. The decision 
whether the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field are fit to hold their positions is one 
for the Government, and for the Government alone. The 
Government ought never to fail to show in the clearest and 
most emphatic way that the military leaders of their choice 
have their support. If the military leaders no longer deserve 
that support, it should be withdrawn instantly and for reasons 
that can be explicitly stated. The intolerable policy is partial, 

rudging, and only semi-loyal support from the Government. 

his is grossly unfair to the soldiers, and may indeed break their 
hearts and lose the war. If the Government should decide that 
Sir William Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig are not men fitted 
to bear the enormous responsibilities which rest upon them, 
and clearly give the nation satisfactory reasons, the nation 
would certainly approve the act of the Government. What the 
vast majority of wt nate cannot endure, and what they 
will soon learn to hate and despise from the depths of their 
souls, if this kind of Press campaign is allowed to continue, is 
that the Government, while permitting Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Douglas Haig to remain in their positions, should not 
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show emphatically that they trust them and mean to stand by 
them all the time. A negative attitude on the part of the 
Government is not good enough. Neutrality is indeed exceed- 
ingly harmful, and may be disastrous. A Press campaign either 
by innuendo or direct accusation is bound to affect the discipline 
not only of the Army but of the whole nation, and to destroy 
the confidence of the men in the fighting-line and that of the 
war workers at home. We say frankly that in our opinion the 
resent campaign against the military leaders is atrocious and 
ve sting. We do not, of course, suggest that the Government 
should stifle opinion, which we may well take to be genuine 
opinion, however foolish and mischievous ; but we do say that 
the Government have it in their power to render it quite 
innocuous, if not altogether to end it, by expressing their 
undiminished confidence in the military leaders. If those 
military leaders still retain the confidence of the War Cabinet, 
let us know it at once. If they do not retain the confidence of 
the Government, let the present situation be ended. Thin 
have gone too far, and political intrigue is much too whey 
suspected, for the Government not to say one thing or the other. 





THE CRISIS IN MAN-POWER. 

HE failure to send large enough drafts to the Army at 
the front, as well as to ond drafts early enough for 
adequate training, has created a more anxious situation than 
most people recognize. The subject is dealt with fully by 
Colonel C. 4 Court Repington in the Morning Post of Thursday. 
Before we look into the figures which he gives, we should 
like to say something about Colonel Repington himself. He 
is an industrious and practised student of war, and whether 
he be right or wrong—and we hope that he is a little too 
pessimistic on this occasion—he is probably more entitled 
to a hearing from the nation than any other military critic. 
As the public have learnt, he resigned his position as Military 
Correspondent of the 7'imes afew daysago. As to the cause of 
his leaving the Z'’imes, we know nothing but what was published 
in the Times itself on Wednesday. It was then stated that 
Colonel Repington had given as his reasons for resignation the 
failure of the Government to make a far more drastic comb- 
out, and the support given by the 7'imes tothe Government’s 
Man-Power policy, which Colonel Repington judged unsatis- 
factory. The Times expressly repudiated the suggestion that 
Colonel Repington’s resignation was the consequence of 
“some intrigue of the Times against Sir Douglas Haig and 
Sir William Robertson.” It should be noticed here that the 
Times has not joined in the virulent abuse of the Army leaders. 
We take all this to mean that Colonel Repington felt that he 
must have a position of greater freedom to tell the truth as 
he sees it, and his decision to cut his connexion with the most 
werful daily newspaper is honourable and creditable to him 
in every way. We are personally able to assert, more- 
over, that he is a man with that sort of open-mindedness 
which is not always associated with the military temper. 
When the Spectator was advocating the formation of the 
National Reserve, and was getting only too little encourage- 
ment from many professional soldiers, Colonel Repington 
was one of the first to recognize that it would be madness for 
the country to disregard this hitherto untapped reservoir of 
military strength. He backed the proposal with great force 
and ability, and we think we do not exaggerate in saying that 
the progress of the idea owed more to his support than to that 

of almost any other writer on the subject. 

“TI have some things to say to the British public,” writes 
Colonel Repington in his article, ‘ and I am going to say them 
without mincing matters, because they concern the safety 
of our armies and the success of our cause.” We shall try 
now as briefly as possible to summarize what Colonel Repington 
tells us. The Germans have accumulated one hundred and 
sixty-five divisions in the West, and have already more 
divisions on the Western Front than all the Allies combined, 
if the Italian front be excluded, These hundred and sixty- 
five divisions are being increased at the rate of seven to fifteen 
divisions a month. Ultimately there are likely to be two 
hundred or two hundred and twenty divisions. e Germans 
alone may have in the end a superiority of some fifty divisions ; 

ut of course they may attack us before their superiority is 
pod in order to forestall the arrival of more Allied troops 
the American troops. The employment of some Austrian 
contingents is also to be expected. News has come of the 
caprenans of Austrian troops in Belgium. Owing to the 
collapse of Russia, the Germans will be able to equip this 
great army with a very heavy mass of artillery. There are 
the most vital and urgent reasons, therefore, for putting every 
Englishman who is properly available into the field. Colonel 
Repington points his demand by adding: “I want to tell 





the people of England, and particularly those Ministerial 
poltroons who bleat about our losses, that our total casualties 
since the war began are but little higher than the number of 
the French dead.” 

In describing the causes which have led to the insufficient 
supply of drafts, Colonel Repington gives the first place to the 
dispersion of our forces represented by what he thinks were 
the unnecessary adventures at the Dardanelles and Salonika 
and in Palestine and Mesopotamia. His second reason is 
the failure of our War Cabinets, and particularly of the present 
Cabinet, to maintain the strength of our armies in the field, 
and to prolong the Kitchener policy of continually reinforcing 
them with fresh divisions. “I regard Sir Douglas Haig’s 
recent statements that his drafts did not reach him in time 
to be properly trained, and that he had to fight 131 German 
divisions with half that number, as the most damning indict- 
ment of the War Cabinet that any man could have made.” 
Colonel Repington goes on to support the opinion we have 
several times expressed, that Sir Douglas Haig’s heavy losses 
were due to the change of plan which was imposed upon 
him by the Government in the spring of last year, as well as to 
the fact that he did not receive his drafts early enough to 
train them properly. By far the greater part of unexpectedly 
heavy casualty-lists is caused by want of cohesion in a hard- 
pressed line, and this cohesion, which means safety and low 
casualties, can come only by very thorough training. For 
Ministers to spout into the air vague but very injurious talk 
about casualties in these circumstances is to be cruelly unfair 
to men and officers alike. Colonel Repington says that he 
was informed by a member of the War Cabinet that last 
October the Government. would ask for half-a-million more 
men, but the promise was not kept. As for the proposals 
now before us, Colonel Repington says that, owing to the 
loss of men twice severely wounded and the withdrawal of 
men for shipyards, about 300,000 men will be needed, to 
begin with, “to restore our establishments,” quite apart 
from casualties and sickness in 1918. Altogether, he con- 
siders that unless a provision of 1,200,000 is made for 1918 
and the deficit of 300,000 is also made good, we shall not 
have done our duty by our armies. It is late now to solve 
the problem, but it is not too late. Still, the past record is 
bad. “Our governors continued to regard the war as one 
of limited liability, and not as a matter of life or death, and 
for that fundamental error the War Cabinet, and they alone, 
are to blame.” 

Colonel Repington, assuming that Sir Auckland Geddes 
will be able to comb out, as he expects, from 420,000 to 
450,000 men, concludes that not more th 100,000 can 
be sent into the Army when the expansion 6f the Navy and 
the Air Forces has been provided for. After examining other 
sets of figures, he states his final balance-sheet as follows :— 


LIABILITIES, Men. A8sETs. Men. 
Deficits and deduc- Combed out......+. 100,000 
 Gicp seen soe 00,000 | Youths of 19 ...... 240,000 


To replace waste .... 1,200,000 | From Home Defence 50,000 
Returned wounded .. 240,000 


Total ...000. 1,500,000 630,000 
Batanog Doasir 870,000 Men. 
Colonel Repington ends by making certain constructive 
povent of his own: that 100,000 men should be withdrawn 
rom distant expeditions; that the comb-out should be 
increased by 320,000 men; that conscription should be 
apyhee to Ireland, whence 200,000 men might be expected ; 
and lastly, that as a special measure for the year 1918 only, 
youths between eighteen and nineteen should be sent to the 
front. This last class would yield about 240,000. 








THE WASTE OF PUBLIC MONEY. 

OR six months a Select Committee has been sitting on 
National Expenditure. It has produced two Reports, 

both of which were commented upen in our columns at the 
time of publication. Recently Mr. Bonar Law was asked what 
steps had been taken to give effect to the numerous recom- 
mendations of this Committee. He published a long reply, 
but when it comes to be analysed it amounts to little more 
than a description of the very excellent methods _— 
by the Army for recovering waste products such as fat, half- 
worn boots, and so on. ‘This side of our Army organization 
is admirable, but the work accomplished in this direction 
by the Army authorities has nothing whatever to do with 
the question of waste in the civil Departments at home. 
It may be added, to the credit of the War Office, that the 
military authorities took steps to discourage waste long before 
the matter was considered by the Parliamentary Committee 
above referred to, so that Mr. Bonar Law’s reply had, as a 
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matter of fact, not much relevance to the question put 
to him. 

The main charge against the Government is that, instead 
of reducing civil expenditure in order to help to meet the 
enormous expenditure which must be incurred on behalf of 
the Navy and the Army, they have allowed the cost of the 
Civil Services to increase even more rapidly than it was 
doing in time of peace. Especially is this the case since the 
Ministry of which Mr. Asquith was the head was replaced by 
the present Cabinet. In the current year Mr. Bonar Law’s 
Budget Estimates provided for an addition of no less than 
£5,560,000 to the cost of the civil Departments as compared 
with the Estimates for the previous year. This huge increase 
marks an absolute reversal of the policy deliberately adopted 
by Parliament in the earlier years of the war. In the year 
1915-16, when Mr. McKenna was at the Exchequer, a serious 
attempt was made to keep down the Civil Service Estimates. 
Not nearly enough was done, but at any rate expansion was 
prevented. Since then there has been a perfect orgy of 
extravagance. 

Moreover, the figure above quoted takes no account what- 
ever of the additional items of expenditure of a civil character 
chargeable to Votes on Account instead of to Departmental 
Estimates. Prominent among these items are the new 
expenditures to which the country has been committed by 
the policy of the Food Controller and by the policy of those 
persons who are responsible for fixing the wages of munitioners. 
Lord Rhondda and the War Cabinet between them have 
committed the country to an expenditure of £40,000,000 a 
year in order to provide an artificially cheap loaf for a popu- 
lation which in the main is better off than it has ever been 
in the history of the nation. They have likewise committed 
the country to an expenditure of about £5,000,000 a year 
as a result of confusion made some nine months ago between 
the words “maximum” and “minimum” in fixing the 
price of potatoes. Equally, if not more, serious is the expen- 
diture thrown upon the nation by the reckless manner in 
which wages have been raised under pressure from Labour 
organizations. If the men concerned had been receiving low 
wages, such for example as those paid before the war to 
agricultural labourers, the case for an increase would have 
been very strong indeed ; but as a matter of fact the demand 
for increased wages has primarily come from workpeople 
already in enjoyment of substantially good wages. It has 
come too not so much from men employed by the much- 
abused private capitalist as from those employed directly or 
indirectly by the State—from miners, from railway workers, 
and from munitioners. This fact is important, for it is a 
complete answer to the Socialist pretence that the workman 
only wishes to prevent himself from being robbed by the 
capitalist. 

What we are really faced with is a conspiracy by some 
of the better-paid manual workers of the country to obtain 
abnormally high wages for themselves at the expense of the 
rest of the community. The weapon employed is the threat 
to cease work, and so prevent production which is of vital 
importance to the nation. As far as can be gathered, no 
serious effort has been made on the part of the Government 
to check this conspiracy. Indeed, the only prominent protest 
made against it was contained in the recent speech of Sir 
Auckland Geddes on man-power. The additional expenditure 
thrown upon the nation in order to meet the demands of 
these privileged classes cannot be precisely ascertained, but 
it may well be found to exceed £100,000,000 a year. The 
money to meet this cost has all to be borrowed, thus adding 
to the post-war expenditure of the nation. In addition, the 
very grave evil is created that large classes of the popu- 
lation, who have grown accustomed during war time to a 
higher scale of living than they ever knew in time of peace, 
will find it extremely difficult to go back to their old scale 
when the restoration of peace conditions will also involve 
the restoration of industries to a commercial basis dependent 
upon world prices. With the injustice which has been created 
it is unnecessary to deal. On the one hand are large bodies 
of working men who have gone to fight for their country 
under conditions of intense physical discomfort and in almost 
daily risk of their lives; on the other hand are the men who 
have been fortunate enough, through age or favouritism, to 
be able to stay at home, and who have now been placed by 
the Government in a position of prosperity which they had 
never known before. 

Lastly, there is the question of the needless multiplication 
of new Government offices at an enormous expense for accom- 
modation and for staff. Our present overgrown bureaucracy 
is a scandal which is apparently notorious to every one in 








the country except to the members of the War Cabinet. 
There is hardly any one who does not hear from friends 
inside Government offices of the hideous waste of public 
time and public money which is daily going on. Yet, as far 
as can be gathered, no effort of any kind has been made by 
the Government to put a stop to this waste. In makine 
this statement we are fully aware that a new Committee 
has been announced which is to consider the staffing of Govern- 
ment offices. But we are convinced that unless a complete 
change of policy is adopted by the War Cabinet itself, the 
fate of this new Committee will be identical with the fate of 
the other Committees on economy that have preceded it, 
After several months of inquiry this new Committee will 
write a Report which will be printed at the public expense 
and nothing more will be heard of it. The plain truth is 
that the War Cabinet, so far as it can be judged by its action 
and its inaction, is either indifferent to the waste of public 
money, or has not the courage to take a firm stand against 
extravagance and jobbery. Consider, for example, the particular 
case commented upon in the second Report of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure and referred to at the 
time in our own columns—namely, the appointment of an 
official of the London County Council who had been receiving 
£450 a year to a new job in the Employment Department 
of the Ministry of Labour at £700 a year. Although the 
Committee in their Report on the Employment Department 
scathingly remark that ‘the tendency of the officials is to 
increase the work of the Department without due consider- 
ation as to whether such work is necessary,’’ Mr. Bonar Law 
in his printed reply defends this particular appointment 
which the Committee condemn, says that it is to be per- 
manent, and gives no hint whatever of any intention of 
cutting down the enormous staff that this new Department 
has built up. It may be added that this Department, whose 
uselessness is equally recognized by Trade Unionists and by 
employers, is to an appreciable extent staffed by men of 
military age, especially in its higher ranks, and there is as yet 
no evidence that these men are to be called upon to serve 
in the field. Similar considerations apply to the expenditure 
incurred by the National Insurance Department. A great 
deal of this expenditure could be swept away by means 
of reforms in the scheme of national insurance which would 
be generally welcomed. But the official organization is so 
strongly entrenched that apparently no one has the courage 
to touch it. 


Ultimately the trouble we are up against is this, that the 
vested interest of persons who have succeeded in obtaining 
posts under the Government is so strong and direct that 
their opposition to reform outweighs the interest of the 
general body of the nation which provides the money. This 
may be set down as one of the fundamental distinctions 
between public and private employment. The private 
employer has a direct and personal interest in economy. 
The public employer is a diffused entity embracing the whole 
nation, and where any interest is diffused it cannot be brought 
to bear with sufficient precision to oppose the influence of 
interests that are individual. The result is that under the 
Socialist pretence of preventing the individual capitalist from 
robbing the working man we are setting up a system under 
which the individual bureaucrat robs the whole nation. 
Probably if the voters in this country or in any other country 
were cross-examined on the question of public expenditure, 
the majority of them would show by their answers that they 
had not the least conception that part of that expenditure 
had to come directly or indirectly out of their own pockets. 
Their minds are confused with the idea that in some mys- 
terious manner the national Exchequer provides the money, 
and they do not trouble to think that the public Exchequer 
must be replenished out of private pockets. But this wide- 
spread mental confusion affords no excuse for the attitude 
of indifference deliberately adopted by responsible statesmen. 
It is their duty to deal with facts, not to allow their policy 
to be guided by foolish fancies, however widespread those 
fancies may be. 








FACIAL MEMORY. 

HERE is something in the bare act of recognition, both of 
persons and places, which, unless we happen to hate them, 

is in itself pleasurable. Those who have been long away from 
their native place recognize its landmarks with delight, having 
little regard to their happiness when they lived among them. The 
sudden sight of a once familiar spire, of a few trees on a hilltop, 
of a room or a garden, even of the longest and least lovely of streets, 
gives a thrill of pleasure to the man who has known them long 
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igo. The recognizer experiences something which is the antithesis 
of a momentary attack of homesickness. A little waft of mental 
health comes with the sight which was once familiar. Probably 
ghere the things of the intellect are concerned no gift arouses the 
same gratification in its owner as an unusually good memory. 
We think of the joys of literary and artistic creation with awe, 
but we much doubt whether a man like Macaulay did not get 
a greater joy out of his supreme talent than Thackeray out of 
his genius. Even in the exercise of the common capacity to run 
off by heart any worthless string of words after two or three hearings 
there is great satisfaction, and half the pleasure of life consists, 
for many people, in being able to reproduce by heart for their 
own amusement the trivial dialogue of the daily drama which 
they watch as they go and come upon their lawful occasions. 


There is another power of memory which is, we think, almost 
more enviable, and that is facial memory. To be able to call 
up a face vividly, though it be one whose recollection we in no 
special senso treasure, is a very real advantage. Tho past lives 
in most men’s minds as a holiday region. As we get older we 
tend to take too much time off in the fields of memory. In that 
world we walk at ease undisturbed by hope or fear. To some 
of us, however, there comes as we disport ourselves a ghostly 
sensation which strikes upon us like a sudden chill. The friends 
whose personality we recall with joy, sometimes so distinctly as 
to produce a feeling of actual recognition, seem to be turning away 
their faces, and to recede and vanish as soon as the strong 
desire to recall their features presents itsclf to the mind. The 
writer, who is almost without the power of facial recollection, 
supposes that those who have it are never thus balked of the 
pleasures of imagination. Does this particular development of 
the memory coincide, we wonder, with some power of drawing ? 
We do not necessarily mean with artistic gift, but with that sense 
of line which causes a man, when he is explaining the proportions 
ef any given object, to help himself out with a pencil and paper. 
We imagine that the two peculiarities are allied. On the other 
hand, judging from what we have heard and observed of those 
who “never forget a face,” they have some special instinct for 
the recognition of personaiity as well as feature. The writer 
was told the other day by a man of forty that he often 
recognized contemporaries with whom he had been at school, and 
whom he had not seen since they wore jackets. The years, he 
said, seemed to make no difference. He felt as though he had 
some strange knowledge of the changes they had passed through, 
as though, indeed, he had been with them all the while. How 
far this power depends upon the eyes it is not easy to say. 
It suggests a grasp of the essential and unalterable kernel of 
character over which the years have no control. Certainly it 
presupposes that a man takes an interest in his fellow-creatures, 
for he must look intelligently upon the faces which make an indelible 
mark on his memory, and must indeed give his mind to them 
for a longer or shorter period. Royalty are supposed to be pre- 
eminently gifted in this manner, also they are supposed to be 
judges of men. The man who remembers has a great many social 
advantages. For one thing, he is in a position to pay the compliment 
of recollection to all those whom he has ever seen before, and to pay 
it without effort or insincerity. 


Memory plays some very odd tricks on us all. For instance, 
it occasionally happens that we meet some one who is, and is not, 
a stranger to us. We do not imagine that we have actually met 
him before, but we have an inner sense of familiarity with his 
look, voice, and deportment which is unconnected in our minds 
with ordinary memory. There is nothing whatever portentous 
about the experience. We are not alluding to any subtle sympathy, 
any affinity of soul, any synonym for love or friendship at first 
sight. We mean a quite superficial, but quite definite, sense of 
familiarity. We know in an instant just how that person will 
speak, will laugh, will move, before we see him do these things. 
We are quite at home with him. Does a man with an exceptional 
facial memory, we wonder, ever have this sensation? If not, 
it is probable that persons in whom facial memory is defective 
are deceived by their lack of the gift. Subconsciously they have 
registered the personality of the person whose reappearance makes 
them wonder if this life is really their first upon earth. The 
feeling is, of course, analogous to the often-remarked experience of 
having passed before through the same situation as that in which 
we find ourselves. The whole scene strikes us as being enacted 
for the second time. This sensation, so far as we have heard, 
never occurs at the great emotional crises of life, but comes at 
commonplace moments without rhyme or reason. We feel as 
if we had lived before, and the sponge which went over our mental 
slate at birth had left a corner unwashed. In dreams, again, 
memory seems bent on teasing us. We find ourselves talking at 
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ease and intimately to persons of whom when we wake up we have 
none but a dream recollection. Are these dream intimates persons 
whom we have at least seen in this world, whose appearance memory 
mechanically reproduces, or are they not? Here again we should 
like to know the experience of a man whose visual memory is clear 
in outline and far-reaching. We have often heard our friends 
say, and have been able to confirm their words from our own 
experience, that when they are falling asleep they see pictures of 
people and of places. These pictures bear the same relation to 
ordinary dreams as portraits and landscapes do to the drama. No 
action is seen. The faces may be ordinary or grotesque, but they 
almost never resemble any one of the dreamer’s acquaintance. 
Here again, however, he may be deceived by his want of power 
to recognize. The scenes—or should we say landscapes ?—are 
vividly clear, and present nothing but a much delimited fore- 
ground—so far as the writer's own experience goes—and he has 
often wondered if they are relics of babyish memory. The argu- 
ment against that is that they represent as a rule country 
things—a hedge in spring, or a cottage garden—and he was bora 
and brought up in London. Are they perhaps scraps of ancestral 
memory ? 

All children and all thinkers without science exhaust themselves 
in wondering in what part of the body the soul is lodged. It is 
certainly in the face that we trace its shadow. If some great 
decision in life depended upon a correct reading of physiognomy, 
to whom would most men apply for advice—to the professional 
student of the soul, or the professional student of the body, or to a 
portrait-painter, or to a man with the gift of facial memory ? We 
incline to think the last would be the most helpful. The wiss 
parson is almost too apt to discount appearances. It is his duty 
to like every one so far as he is able, and the better man he is ths 
more likely he is to be constantly trying to avoid the deception 
of impressions, to look for steadiness in the supposed rogue, interest 
in the obvious bore, strength in the coarse man, and human nature 
in the ultra-refined. The doctor, on the other hand, is apt, whatever 
his religious or moral conclusions, to be in practice a bit of a 
materialist. People fall into physical types before his eyes. The 
old division into phlegmatic and sanguine has not altogether lost 
its influence in medical circles. He could probably say whether 
an adult, or even a baby, had the full complement of wits, but 
of what nature those wits were he would have no special insight 
to enable him to decide. As a judge of character from face a 
portrait-painter is perhaps more hampered than either of these 
by his own personality. A portrait is always said to reveal almost 
more of the painter’s than the sitter’s soul. Morsover, an artist 
must be interested predominantly in that side of every man’s 
personality which he can set down on paper, and it may be a small 
side. For instance, he may show us that a man has a peculiarly 
sympathetic manner. The fact that he has a peculiarly dull 
conscience may not occur to him as of consequence. But the 
man with a good facial memory is always all his life engaged ia 
comparing men’s faces with their record. Even if he has no strong 
instinct to enable him to judge, he has the facts before him. “ These 
looks mean success and these failure,” he comes to say to himself, 
‘these domestic happiness and these misery, these force and these 
weakness, these courage and these cowardice.” Given equal intelli- 
gence with the parson, the doctor, or the artist, his judgment 
or his prophecy would be the best worth consideration. 





OUR STREET IN SALONIKA., 

N7E live not five hundred yards from the White Tower, and 
W yet we are as far from the crush and roar of Army traffic 
as if we were billeted in a dug-out on the top of Kotos. Our street 
is typical of Salonika, with conical stones of irregular shape set 
at irregular intervals, the crannies between filled up with clinging 
mud in winter and dust-heaps in summer, eternal pitfalls for the 
unstable nightfarer—with no sidewalks, a drain down the middle, 
and heaps of rubble in odd corners. It is the most chaotic winding 
way in all the city. And yet it has patches of sheer delight. Deep- 
set doors crop up in unexpected places, barely concealing ancient 
fragments of Byzantine wall, the towering minarets of distant 
mosques, the common fountain of a motley crew to whom ths 
rough-flagged court behind is parliament and sanctuary and home. 
Even war has passed along and left its trace in bullet-mark and 
tumbled stone. Moreover, it is a very chameleon of strects, 
changing colour with the season. In winter it is grey, almost 
colourless, but in summer its sun-raked dwellings are wreathed 
witha climbing tangle of grape-vine mingling with clusters of rose- 
pink oleander. The yellow walls, the outside beams of the over- 
hanging upper chambers (they are of many colours—blue and 
carnation and palest green), and the half-pipe tiled roofs covered 
with shining lichen give the whole a radiant visage. 
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We flatter ourselves that we have in our street (and know it— 
which is quite another tale) the most interesting folk in all this 
town of Salonika. They are not of the aristocracy. Two doctors 
at the lower end on the rim of civilization, a milliner, a hatmaker 
(whose claim to the title of hatmaker apparently rests on an 
elaborate sign proclaiming his trade to all and sundry, though 
rumour has it that a muslin shape was once seen drying on his 
roof); a lawyer who says he talks French and doesn’t, who offers 
us for sale priceless carpets which have never seen the light, who 
loves law less than raki; a seller of miscellaneous trifles in 
the shepe of ancient biscuits, oil, fruit, and Turkish coffee; a 
charcoal-seller, a surgeon in the Greek Navy, and the proprictor 
of an Artopoieion constitute our haut monde. ‘The rest are 
excellent, but humble. Our neighbour on one side is a gentleman 
who works in a far-off engine repair-shop, somewhere by the 
junction station. On the other side is one of those mysterious 
creatures who seem to have inherited from long lines of freight- 
bearing ancestors the carrying capacity of an elephant with the 
back of a camel. Our boots are repaired by a Serb whose thread 
is as thick as his understanding; our clothes are washed by an 
ancient dame of untold winters who lives in a “ shack” in a back- 
yard behind a backyard. We might even make a meal, though 
as yet we have not ventured, of vine-leaves stuffed with entrails 
and rice, cooked while you wait on the portable kitchen of a popular 
local restaurateur. 


But we like them all, and now they probably like us. Our 
popularity has, indeed, been a thing of gradual growing—much 
augmented since the fire. At first we were not understood. We 
were English, but we were not “ Johnny.” We seemed fond of 
children, and yet, owing to Egyptian experience, we did not respond 
overheartily to any call for “ bakshish.” We were not silent, 
but we did not appreciate noises, especially those made by gentle- 
men of military persuasion in the hours after midnight—and 
expressed our opinion thereof in round terms. We accepted 
salutations in the market-place, but did not consiler that their re- 
turn warranted a special favour. We thumped one another without 
mercy, but objected to the bullying of animals by donkey-boys 
armed with nail and pointed stick. But we won through. Kalespera, a 
tiny maiden so called because her evening greeting was misinter- 
preted to be her name ; Colso (little Constantine), a playful, clean-cut 
baby from Monastir, whose small sisters know no word of English 
but “Jesus loves me, this I know,”’ which they duly sing every 
night before their rest; and Jani, teacher of Greek, ration-carrier, 
tea-maker, most willing and natural of ten-year-old boys—all 
these helped us on our way by telling their fathers and mothers 
of our virtues. We would talk the language ungrammatically 
but fluently, on all and every oceasion. And then when the fire 
came the unsparing help of our “Jock” made the victory 
complete. 

Moreover, we always had a gallant champion in Mr. Overtheway, 
Demetrius I. Papademetriou (Demetrius, son of Demetrius the 
priest), the owner of the aforesaid Arltopoieion. A lank, long- 
haired, unshaven bachelor of obscure age, his shop is the 
centre of the gossip and scandal and jollity of the neighbour- 
hood. ‘Travelling butchers, oilmen, hawkers and scavengers, 
priests and housewives, servants and small boys, all know 
and love the quips and quirks of this strange, Boccaccian 
character. He is never lazy and hardly ever silent. If he is 
not shoving loaves inte his oven with a long-handled rake, 
chanting their merits or dispraise the while, he is outside 
chatting with his customers, doing a little private quackery with 
simple or leech, playing with his animals—goats and chickens 
and dogs and cats and ducks and finches. He has a quaint affection 
for his flock. One night one of his cats—a walking menagerie of 
a cat—climbed up on to a pet chair which we had placed in a 
convenient position on our tiny stoop. There are cats and eats. 
This was essentially one of the latter breed, so we remonstrated— 
whereupon we were countered with: “An old lady who has had 
twenty-six children deserves some consideration.” In_ religion 
he is in general a fatalist. The fire left him untouched. He 
bought and imbibed his nightly ration of mastika and then 
ensconced himself in the street, uttering loudly and continuously : 
“Salonique no finish, no finish Salonique.” Yet the tradition 
of his birth in the manse clings on, for he believes firmly that 
aeroplanes are usurping the kingdom of the air, and bring punish- 
ment of storm and tempest in their wake. But with all his super- 
stition, all his disregard of elementary laws of cleanliness, he is 
our friend, and all that is his is ours to have and hold at our will. 
He makes wordy warfare with Jim, the seller of charcoal, who 
has a daughter in the States, as to the right to approach us in 
English. To him alone is given the power to sit on our stoop. 
Our enemies are his enemies, our allies are his allies. For good or 
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ill, he is ever steadfast in our support. Truly, of all the wondrous 

things in this our street, the love that Demetrius, son of the priest, 

baker of strange breads, hath for the English passeth knowledge, 
An OLD Satur 








CORRESPON DENCE, 


THE HARVEST OF THE OCEAN. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the Morning Post of December 29th, 1917, appeared the 
following :— 





* FisHeRMEN’s Seizure or Lanp. 

Twenty-seven men, mostly the heads of families, have seized part 
of the northern border of the Island of Barra, Inverness-shire, ang 
they are determined to hold the land until driven away by force. 
They are willing to pay a fair rent for the patches they haye 
pegged out. One of the squatters, in reply to the question of g 
Pressman, remarked, ‘In consequence of the war we cannot exist 
by fishing operations. Hunger is facing us, while our sons are 
laying down their lives on land and sea.’ ” 

By a curious coincidence, the same post brought the writer the 
Spectator of December 22nd, containing your admirable article, 
“The Harvest of the Sea,” and the 1914 Report of the Fishery Board 
for Scotland. From the latter one gathers that Barra is the head. 
quarters of a fishery district. The fishing community numbered 
some nine hundred and ninety men and boys before the war. Their 
waters produced some six million pounds’ weight of fish annually— 
chiefly herring and cod. But their catches were dwindling before the 
war, and it is not wonderful that they should have gone out of 
the fishing. Not wonderful. But infinitely disquieting, inasmuch 
as they are twenty-seven experts removed from the columns of 
supply. They might be feeding the Allies. They will ‘be culti- 
vating sheep runs. Unfortunately, there is too much reason to 
believe this minor disaster in the Hebrides to be symptomatic of 
a grave danger which may threaten—not the United Kingdom 
only, but the Allied cause. You say: “ Granted a_ sufficiently 
active demand for more fish and cheaper fish, the Government 
might be induced to give serious attention ” to the fisheries pro 
blem. Were it your duty, as it is the writer’s frequently, to discuss 
menus with squadron cooks and hungry machine-gunners, you would 
have little doubt about the “ demand”! That it is not “active” 
is due to our national ignorance of the subject : ignorance carefully 
fostered by a “ Trade” whose every energy has been concentrated 
on “rigging” the fish markets for generations. Nevertheless, 
Government is giving serious attention to the subject. It realized 
long since that fish might replace the dwindling stocks of meat, 


Where we have failed, as it seems to me, is not in “ atten- 
tion,” but in achievement. We have thought—but thought 
parochially. What is the situation as regards the fisherfolk? The 


old men and the boys alone are left to feed us. Most praiseworthy 
efiorts are made to keep the residue of their vessels, thus under- 
manned, at sea. But where? 

So few of your readers know where their fish come from that no 
apology is needed for listing our fishing grounds in order of pro- 
ductivity. They were before the war:—(i) The North Sea [37U), 
(ii) Iceland [200], (iii) Faroe Islands [70], (iv) South of Irelani 
{69}, (v) West of Scotland [67], (vi) Irish Sea [25], (vii) Lofoten 
Islands and Baltic [22], (viii) English Channel [21], (ix) West 
Ireland [16], (x) White Sea [13], (xi) Bristol Channel [12], (xii) 
Rockall [6], (xiii) Portugal and Morocco [6], (xiv) Bay of Biscay 
{1}. The figures in brackets indicate roughly the harvests of each 
feld in millions of pounds. They do not include the catches of 
herring and mackerel, which varied from six hundred to twelve 
hundred million pounds annually. These herring left our shores 
in huge quantities to feed Germany aud Russia. 

The war, of course, at once closed down fishing in many of these 
grounds altogether. It requires no inner knowledge to say that 
none of them is outside easy striking distance for Boche su- 
marines. It follows that losses among fishing craft must be heavy 
and will be heavy as long as the war continues. ‘The Italians, 
Portuguese, and French are faced with exactly the same problem, 
and they are far more dependent on fish as a staple diet than we 
are. The old men and the boys have not failed us, and will not 
fail us—they will catch fish till they die as long us it is possibie, 
without thought of their lives. But their best results will never 
produce even a small percentage of the pre-war catch as long as 
they work grounds in the war zone. In fact, the Allies in their 
fishing operations, which are essentially an operation of war, are 
committing a cardinal strategic error: they are operating exact!) 
where the enemy Nava] Staff would ask them to operate, and the 
attempt to substitute fish for meat igs inevitably being defeated 
by the Hun. 

There is one side of the picture—the fisherfolk of four Allied 
countries carrying on a struggle for an objective which is unattain- 
able. It is not wonderful that twenty-seven of them should have 
been overcome by despair. A good commander, when he finds his 
terrain unfavourable and his men out of heart, shifts his forces. 
Unfortunately the Allied Fisheries have no Commander aud no 
General Staff, and consequently little co-ordination of purpose. 

I have shown that the fishing fleets are at present operating 1 
waters which favour the enemy. Are there available waters | 
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which the advantage would rest with us? The essentials of any 
new position must be as follows: (1) The waters must abound in 
fish. (2) They should be distant from the enemy submarine bases. 
(3) They must not be already exploited to the limit of their 
capacity. (4) The routes from them to the Allied collecting stations 
must be through open seas. All these requisites are to be found 
in Newfoundland. There is an island with an immense coastline; 
its area larger than the British Isles; its population rather 
smaller than that of Shropshire; its waters teeming with untold 
wealth of cod, herring, salmon, hake, torsk, halibut, megrim, 
mackerel, flounders, haddock, smelt, dogfish, skate, tunny, and 
lobster. As Mr. Duff, of the Fisheries Board for Scotland, has 
shown, the island abounds in ideal fishing harbours. Its own small 
force of fishermen—sadly depleted on the battlefields of the Western 
Front, where they have been second to none—is far from being able 
to market a tithe of the fish available. They are masters of one 
art only—the art of “ longlining”’ for cod. They know practically 
nothing of netsmanship—of “drifting” or “trawling” or 
“seining.” For the taking of their neglected herring and flatfish 
and tunny, and all the other valuable species for which France, 
Italy, and Great Britain are crying out, they lack boats and gear 
and knowledge. Above all, they lack men. 

All fish brought to the war zone from Newfoundland must be 
frozen or cured, and any transference of labour to these waters 
will be successful only if cold storage can be established at suit- 
able depots in the island, ta be fed by fast “carrier ” vessels 
equipped with cold-storage plant, and evacuated by a line of 
Transatlantic fish steamers similarly equipped, and armed against 
the submarine. 

The further development of these waters in which three of 
the Allies have treaty rights is essentially an “ Allied,” not a 
merely “ British”’ task. Even before the war the average catch 
of American vessels on the “treaty coasts” of Newfoundland was 
over twenty-one million pounds a year, chiefly herring, cod, and 
halibut: in 1909. two hundred and twenty-five I’'rench vessels 
landed over twelve hundred million pounds’ weight of Newfound- 
land cod. Britain, France, Portugal, and Italy can supply some 
of the crews and boats required; but Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land, if the project is to succeed, must assist with boats and 
engines, fishing gear and local knowledge, while the protection 
of the fleets will naturally be the task of the American Navy— 
and the American Secret Service. No waters are inexhaustible, 
and the Newfoundland seas must not be reduced to the pitiable con- 
dition to which official improvidence has reduced the North Sea 
and the English Channel. It will probably be necessary at once 
to start State cod, flatfish, lobster, haddock, mackerel, and salmon 
hatcheries on the Southern coast. It will therefore be unthink- 
able to make any move without the assistance of the United 
States Commissioner of Fisheries, who is the doyen of the fisheries 
world in all branches of his craft. In other words, success will 
depend on good “staff work” by an “Allied Board of 
Fisheries,” which must be armed with funds and full executive 
powers to carry out its own projects. Possibly the simplest and 
most expeditious plan would be to grant a loan to the Newfound- 
land Government, and direct it to “ carry on,” for bold decisions 
are needed, not “ reports” by giant sub-committees on evidence 
collected from ill-informed multitudes. Should the Allied Board 
develop into an International Fisheries Council after the war the 
world would be the richer—even the fishmonger, though he knows 
it not, would gain. But the immediate problem is to wean the 
twenty-seven Barra squatters, and all their colleagues suffering 
from a like caffard, from thoughts of farming bad lands (which 
they will certainly make a mess of) to plying their own craft 
in happier cireumstances. Hunger will face them no more; 
and they will be assisting their sons in the grimmer work on the 
old grounds.—I am, Sir, &., G. C. L. Howe, Capt. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space.) 

THE HEREFORD CONTROVERSY. 

(To tHe Epiror or tae “ Specrator.’’) 
Sizx,—The real cleavage in the Church of England to-day is not 
between this party and that, but between those who accept the 
principles of the Reformation and those who do not, between 
those whom Dr. Henson calls “‘ men of the future and men of the 
past.” The Reformation itself was not the assertion or denial 
of partioular truths, but a new attitude towards truth. The 
Church of the Reformation looked forwards as well as backwards. 
She 





“held it better men should perish one by one 
Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon at 
Ajalon.”’ 

For this reason she parted from the Church of Rome, the Bourbon 
among the Churches which “ has learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing,” 

Dr. Henson's appointment has not created the cleavage, or even 
widened it, but it has made the lino of division more obvious, and 
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perhaps. it hag given to some a clearer perception of their own 
position. Dr, Henson is “‘a man of the future,” and therefore 
his appointment is a scandal to those who believe that the mind 
of the Church, like that of the youthful Lothair, “is already 
made up on every possible question.”’ It is regarded with different 
feelings by others who, while they do not share all his opinions, 
are, like himself, looking forward rather than backward, and 
who believe that the words of the Master were spoken to the 
Church of every age: “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stoke Lacy Rectory, Hereford. H. Georce Moraay, 





(To tHe Eprrog or THe “ Spscraror.’’] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Civis” questions the accuracy of my 
statement that the aim and purpose of the Church Self- 
Government Association is the recovery by the Church of liberties 
which she once possessed and exercised. He inclines to conclude 
that the real aim of the Association is not what itself conceives it 
to be, but the, establishment of a new ecclesiastical polity for a 
Church which will-be “in no sense the Church of the nation ”; 
and he challenges me to show when the Church possessed the right 
of self-government and by what means she exercised it. 

I cannot rewrite. the tangled story of the Church of the English 
in a paragraph for the benefit of “ Civis.”” If he will be at pains 
to re-read such easily accessible documents as the answer of the 
clergy to the supplications of the Commons (1532), he will sce 
that the clergy were then contending for the very liberty that is 
in question, against the unconstitutional encroachment of 
Henry VIII. The submission of the clergy (also in 1532) stipulates 
for Church reform “ by your Grace and the clergy ”—not, be it 
observed, by Parliament. This stipulation was accepted by the 
King, and it was not through the default of the Convocations that 
it failed. The preamble to the Statute of Appeals (1533) declares 
inter alia that the English Church “is sufficient and mect of 
itself . . . to administer all such offices and duties, as to their 
rooms spiritual doth appertain.” The Church has authority and 
jurisdiction of its own, the Act goes on to declare, necessary to 
“the due administration of justice.” A careful study of Henry’s 
legislation shows that it was his intention that the Church should 
be governed by her own Synods. The liberty inherent in the 
Church was to be exercised by Convocation, though the enactments 
of Convocation were to be submitted to the King’s own overriding 
competence. Elizabeth was even more careful than her father to 
honour the theory by which the liberty of the Church to revise 
and adjust her system was presumed. “Her ecclesiastical 
supremacy was to be exercised in legislation by canons of the 
Convocation,” as Dr. Stubbs puts it. Convocation, not Parliament, 
was the legislative organ of the Church, saving the supremacy of 
the Crown. Grindal reproved the Queen in outspoken and 
memorable words for even seeming to trench upon the liberty of 
Convocation. The theory still held in 1625, when Charles I.’s 
Declaration was prefixed to the Articles. “ The clergy in their 
Convocations is to order and settle” questions of ecclesiastical 
provenance; “ We approving their said Ordinances and Constitu- 
tions; providing that none be made contrary to the Laws and 
Customs of the Land.” And the practice, so far as there was 
practice, was still consonant with the constitutional theory. 

I cannot invade your scant space so far as to give further 
illustrations of what is presupposed in all legitimate dealings with 
the Church before the Hanoverian period—that the Church has her 
own legislative organ, subordinate, no doubt, but necessary to the 
health of the Church. The activity of this legislative organ is 
vital to the pact which maintains the Church and State relation. 
It is no reply to this amply supported contention to say that 
Convocation is in its unreformed condition wholly unfitted to 
exercise the liberty which is the Church’s right. The Church Self- 
Government Association is well aware of that unfitness, and it seeks 
a remedy for it by conjoining representative laity with the clergy 
in a reformed legislature for the Church. It would preserve the 
essential, which is the liberty of the Church to adjust her 
apparatus to changing needs, and it would secure to her a more 
truly representative, a more effective, and a more democratic 
organ for the exercise of the essential right. 

“Civis ” also asks how this inherent right of liberty came to 
be lost by the Church. My answer must be brief. It was lost by 
a complex process, the most notable feature of which is the 
gradual acquisition by Parliament of the authority of the Crown. 
Rightly or wrongly, Parliament has increased the area of its 
competence at the expense of the Crown, and in so doing it has 
also, though not always of set purpose, invaded the liberties of 
the Church. Its tyrannical suppression of Convocation in 1717 
robbed the Church of her power of resistance to this spoliasion 
and served to conceal the peril to the highest interests of both 
Church and nation involved in it. Now that Parliament is 
becoming alive to its own inadequacy there have come the need 
and the opportunity for a reversion to an older and better order 
of things in the light of modern developments.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gorton Rectory, Manchester. W. G. Epwarps Rees. 


{To THe Epiroz or tHE ‘“ Specraros.’’] 
Sir,—Only on the evening of the 18th inst. did I see in the Spee- 
tator of the 12th inst. the Bishop of Oxford’s personal disclaimer. 
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which obviously requires a full and candid rejoinder. As svon as 
I return home the Spectator shall at once be sent proof to the 
nth of my “exact-words” excerpt. I hope I am not quite so 
silly as to make a statement without having carefully verified my 
facts and references. These, I apprehend, Bishop Gore himself 
will recognize as fully substantiating my statement to which he 
now takes exception, and will discover that his Christadelphian 
erutch is a very precarious support indeed. Of course Bishop 
Gore may have changed his mind and altered his views since 1902. 
I do not impute mala fides to him, but merely a faulty recollection 
ef his ipsissima verba reported as they stand in at least four 
different newspapers. My object in republishing these was not 
to discredit (were that feasible) him with the “ orthodox ” world, 
as he seems to suggest, but to protest against what appears to me 
his unsporting attack on the Bishop-elect of Hereford.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tueopore P. Brock.Lenvrst. 
Harrogate. 





THE LATE MASTER OF TRINITY. 
(To ras Epitos or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Bishop Welldon in his interesting letter says that when ho 
succeeded the late Dr. Montagu Butler at Harrow he was told 
that because of the nobility of Butler’s ideal “‘ the small every- 
day faults of school life were apt to become a little exaggerated 
in his eyes.” It is difficult to believe that as a Head-Master, or 
in any other capacity, Butler can have shown himself extreme to 
mark what was done amiss. He always seemed to be one of those 
persons who by a natura] instinct see the good in other people 
more clearly than the evil. That he was alive to the danger— 
which specially besets the zealous schoolmaster—of exaggerating 
both the faults and the virtues of boys may be inferred from a 
discerning remark of his with regard to F. W. Farrar, a man who 
in many of his gifts and qualities, as well as in the cireum- 
ttances of his career, formed a singularly close parallel to Butler 
himself. Farrar (he wrote), when preaching in the Harrow 
school chapel, “ seemed always to have before him two haunting 
visions, the one of boyish innocence, the other of boyish wicked- 
ness. To some of us he appeared sometimes to see these 
two great extremes out of their due proportion, and to be less 
elear-sighted as to the wide region which lies between them” 
(Life of Dean Farrar, by his son, 1904, p. 140).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cc. L. D. 


[To tHe Epitror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—As one among thousands to-day whose thoughts are following 
the Master to his resting-place, my mind travels back down the 
y=swcs_to an occasion when I was a guest at one of the Trinity 
Lodge dinner-parties. I happened to be the centre of a group of 
undergraduates—our heads were close together, we were talking 
earnestly, and one of us made rapid sketches on a scrap of paper 
to illustrate his words. To us came the Master, and, in his gently 
eompelling fashion, asked the subject of our deep interest. After 
an eloquent pause I spoke up, pink and shamefaced, “‘ The crossed 
two-step backwards, on roller skates!” ‘‘ Youth! Youth!” he 
said, with a merry, sympathetic twinkle and a kindly pat, as he 
passed on. One at least of that little group has gone ahead 
and is there already to greet the Master—one of his boys who 
did him credit.—I am, Sir, &c., Constance LaryMore. 
163 Cromwell Road, S.W. 





CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND. 

(To rae Epitron or tHe “ Spectator.) 
£1r.—Strange that the Government do not realize that failure to 
apply conscription to Ireland is not only a discreditable weakness 
en their part and a black disgrace to Ireland, but renders any 
settlement of the Irish question on Home Rule lines finally impos- 
sible. For this failure practically endorses the extreme Sinn 
Fein contention that Ireland forms no part of the British Empire 
and is under no obligation to fight for the British flag. 

Is it thinkable that the loyalists of Ulster or of other parts of 
Treland will ever consent to be governed after the war by those 
who have repudiated that flag? If the Government really desire 
to apply to Ireland any measure of Home Rule within the bonds 
of Empire, let them, even at this eleventh hour, take their courage 
in both hands and apply conscription to the country. If they 
fail to do so no measure of Home Rule which they or the Conven- 
fion can devise can ever win the consent of Ulster and the 
loyalists, and any such form of government set up must needs be 
a tyranny of the worst type—government without the consent of 
the governed. 

I am a convinced Unionist, and regard any degree of Home 
Rule which yoes beyond a generous measure of local self- 
government with the gravest apprehension, but if I wished to 
render Home Rule in any shape for ever impossible, I should 
urge the Government to persevere in their policy of “ No con- 
scription for Ireland.” There are thousands of young Irishmen 
who would rejoice to be taken for service ander the Conscription 
Act, but who dare not enlist voluntarily while under the local 
influence of Sinn Fein leaders. Take these young men, even at 


the risk of a little local rioting, and send them for training to | 





— 


England, or, better still, behind the lines in France, with the 
promise that they shall be drafted into fighting Irish regiments 
as quickly as they can make themselves efficient. You would thus 
not only gain about two hundred thousand men of the finest 
fighting quality, but would wipe out a black disgrace which is q 
gnawing shame in every loyal Irish heart.—I am, Sir, &., R. P, 





THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 
{To ree Eprroa or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—In your last issue there is a letter from Sir Jameg 
Ramsay. The writer says: “In both cases the opposition came 
from the Romish priesthood under orders from the Papacy.” 
Now I challenge the writer to produce these “orders from the 
Papacy.” I demand to know who gave these “ orders,” when 
they were given, and to whom. The accusation is most serious, 
and we Catholics have a right to know all the circumstances on 
which such an accusation is founded. The writer says again: 
“ People have been so mealy-mouthed in speaking of the Papacy,” 
Will the writer please produce these “‘ mealy-mouthed”’ speeches? 
Catholics are of the opinion that there has been an exhibition of 
bullying towards the Papacy.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





CONSEQUENCES OF FOOD CONTROL. 
{To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am in entire agreement with your article on the above 
subject, which I have read with particular pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. “‘ The meat question is, at the moment, the one which is 
perhaps most exciting the public mind.’’ Let me add, as a farmer 
in the beef-producing county of Aberdeen, that it is at present 
the question most exciting the producer’s mind. The scarcity 
of meat is, in my opinion, very largely due to the action of the 
Controller fixing prices last summer on a declining scale. While 
cattle were selling at about 100s. per live hundredweight, we were 
informed that prices were fixed to fall every two months until they 
got to 60s. in the month of January, 1918. This Order simply 
stopped the production of beef. No cattle-feeder could have been 
expected to buy lean stores at 90s. per hundredweight knowing 
that by the time they were fit for slaughter as beef the price 
would be 60s. An ox of eight hundredweight to fatten would 
have cost £36 in August, and when finished in the month of 
January would have been eleven hundredweight, worth £33. 
Great encouragement here for production! When this Order came 
out I, like many others, decided to buy no more cattle for feeding 
until the December price was reached. Consequently no feeding 
was done during the autumn. As stock on hand got sold for beef, 
their stalls were left empty, with the obvious result that we have 
now no cattle fit to sell as beef. Had one rate been fixed for the 
whole autumn, the stalls, when emptied, would have been refilled, 
and the beef would now have been on the market. 

The latest Order fixing the price of dead meat will have exactly 
the same effect. It will strangle, instead of encouraging, pro- 


duction. The price fixed is a flat rate of 1s. 2jd. per 
pound, with no variation for difference of quality. It 
will therefore pay a farmer better to kill his lean cattle 


than to put beef on them when he is promised Is. 21. 
per pound for little but bones. A carcase of really good beef 
ought to be paid, for at a higher rate than a poor one, as it will 
yield a larger percentage of human food. The same conditions 
apply to mutton. In Aberdeen this week, at the controlled price:, 
old Cheviot ewes with scarcely any mutton on them were making 
the same price per pound as the choicest hoggets in the market. 
None but a Government official could expect production under 
such conditions.—I am, Sir, &c., Geo. A. Bruce. 
Inschfield, Insch. 





POTATO BREAD. 
[To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The recipe for making bread with potatoes given in your 
columns three weeks ago has one defect, that the proportion of 
potatoes to flour is far too small. As head of a household of fourteen 
persons, who for the last month have been consuming only bread 
made according to the following recipe, I can testify that it is 
excellent in quality and keeps fresh twice as long as ordinary 
bread. Its only serious drawback is that it is so much nicer than 
ordinary bread that people are tempted to eat too much of it. 
Further, I am told by a leading authority in the grain trade that 
if all the bread in the United Kingdom were made according to 
this recipe the saving of flour effected would so far reduce the 
need of importing wheat that at least two hundred ships of an 
average burden of five thousand tons would be set free for import- 
ing other necessaries of life, or for carrying troops from the 
United States.—I am, Sir, &:, E. A. RaAtupoxe. 
Greenbank, Liverpool. 





Recipe. 
91b. flour, 3]1b. of boiled and mashed potatoes, 1} oz. of ba m, 
5 pints of water; salt to taste. Mix the potatoes in a basin 1‘ith 
the barm and two or three handfuls of flour in a little water into 
a sponge. Leave it to rise for 15 minutes. Knead it with the rest 
oo flour and a little salt. Let it rise for an hour or two. then 
ake. 
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YEAST. 

{To tHe Eprroz or tHe “ Specraton.’’] 
Sir,—I see a letter addressed to you by “ L. M. H.,” asking where 
yeast can be obtained. The Postal Yeast Company. will send her 
veast, which will be delivered by her postman any day she likes 
to name, and she can obtain by asking for it a small book with 
receipts, &c., free from the Postal Yeast Company, Hull, Yorks.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SrepHen NIcHOLL. 

S. Martin’s Vicarage, Roath, Cardiff. 





RULES FOR MEALTIMES. 
{To tHe Eprrox or tHe “ Spectator.) 


Sir.—There is at the present time a tendency in conscientious and 
public-spirited households to allow the subject of food rations 
unduly to engross thoughts and conversation to the exclusion of 
more refreshing topies. The observance of the following rules 
which I have drawn up for use in my parents’ house has increased 
to a really surprising extent the restfulness and pleasure of our 
mealtimes, and it is possible that others might like to try the 
experiment of adopting them. The rules are as follows :— 

I. That the mother of the family be the sole controller and 
arbiter in the distribution of food, on the understanding that she 
treat herself with the same consideration as she shows to the rest 
of the family. 

II. That food, if offered, be accepted without discussion, or 
refused without explanation. 

III. That the subject cf food and food values be avoided at 
mealtimes. 

It is suggested that a fixed time each week be set apart for the 
reception of criticisms and suggestions by the “ sole controller,” 
and that a fine of one penny be paid for each breach of a rule, the 
proceeds to go to some poor soul for whom “ rationing” is a 
matter, not merely of conscience, but of financial compulsion.—I 
am, Sir, &., Guiapys R. Evans. 


The Keir, Wimbledon Common. 





FOOD—CONTINUED FOOD DESTRUCTION. 
{To tHe Eprroz or tne “ Spectaton.’’] 

Sir,—Tt is almost a year ago since the Prime Minister declared 
that the food position was so grave that imports of paper and 
fruits, among other things, must be restricted, the beer barrelage 
further reduced from twenty-six millions to ten millions, and the 
output of wines and spirits correspondingly decreased. You 
lamented at that time Mr. Lloyd George’s deplorable non sequitur, 
and indicated that if things were reaching such a stage, War- 
Time Prohibition of intoxicants was the plain duty of any “ Win 
the War ” Government, and that patriotic citizens would accept, 
if not actually applaud, such a step. 

Note what has happened since. About a thousand 
vessels carrying food and coal have been sunk by the Germans 
since February 1st. Lord Rhondda’s stream of Food Orders, Sir 
Arthur Yapp’s frantic appeals (more plaintive than those of Mr. 
Kennedy Jones), the distressing food queues, and the demand 
for compulsory rationing, all show a far more serious situation. 
Paper supplies are to be again curtailed, none but the rich can 
afford foreign fruits, yet the beer output has been increased. 
Lord Rhondda has invited the public to drink more wine as an 
act of patriotic economy! The increased beer barrelage in June 
was excused in Parliament because of alleged strikes; but as the 
names of the areas where such took place were never stated it is 
not known even to-day whether they were really due to beer 
shortage, or to what extent, if any, they were fomented by the 
Liquor Trade or its allies. The supposed harvest need for more 
beer was equally unconvincing and dishonest, as proved by the 
fact that the increased barrelage is still being maintained, this 
time without the pretence of an excuse. Heedless of the resolution 
of the Labour Party last spring, and of the declaration of scores 
of Trade Union representatives in favour of War-Time Prohibi- 
tion, the country is still asked to believe the Trade-inspired libel 
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that the working classes and their leaders prefer to put beer | 


before bread. 

Replying to Mr. Robert Harcourt, M.P., the Prime Minister 
lately declared that the Government must carry public opinion 
with it. Yet the Government has never endeavoured to ascertain 
what public opinion is, although a plébiscite of the whole country 
might have been taken for one-fiftieth of the cost of the largely 
futile appeals to “Eat Less Bread.” While this Government, 
like its predecessor, is palsied under the secret pressure of the 
Trade, which has destroyed during the war sufficient grain and 
sugar to feed us all with those commodities for more than eight 
months, our Colonial cousins and American Allies have grown 
more impatient and restive. It has been hard for them to see 
the grain they grew for our sustenance destroyed to debauch the 
sons they have sent to fight the common foe. We cannot now 
expect to achieve all that would have been possible if Prohibition 
had been enacted at the outbreak of the conflict, but even now it 
would do more than anything else to save the food situation, 
increase enormously the reservoir of efficient man-power, and 
revitalize the soul of the nation for whatever sacrifices may still 
he before us.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Ernest WINTERTON, 

Secretary, Strength of Britain Movement. 

Empire House, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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CIDER VERSUS BEER. 
[To tHe Epito; or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—In one of M. Cunisset-Carnot’s delightful country-life articles 
in the Temps he mentions that the 'rench Army have utilized 
what remains of the orchards in the territory deserted by the 
enemy by pressing the apples to make cider. The apples are 
pulped, allowed to ferment, and then put in the press. The cider 
is given a fortnight to clear, and is then drunk without further 
treatment or addition. M. Cunisset-Carnot says that the 
resulting liquor is pleasant, refreshing, and not tco alcoholic; 
from which one infers that sweet and ripe apples are used. 
If we must have alcoholic drink for our workers, there must be 
many parts of the country where apples (and pears too) can be 
better spared for the purpose than barley, to say nothing of the 
land wasted in cultivating hops. I make the suggestion diffidently, 
since the matter is evidently one for experts. Personally, I 
should prefer to eat the apples to drinking their juice; for what 
food is pleasanter to all the senses than in patulis redolentia mala 
canistris?—I am, Sir, &c., Jd. Di A. 





NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY LEAGUE. 
{To tHe Epitoz or tHE “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to inform the public 
through the medium of your widely read paper that the Com- 
mittee of the National Food Economy League (of which I am 
President and Chairman) have decided to close down next March. 
The League will then have completed over three years of active 
educational work, conducted chiefly by means of cheap literature 
and of demonstration lectures. The success of our efforts may be 
gauged by the fact that over three-quarters of a million of the 
publications have been sold and between two and three thousand 
demonstrations given in London and the provices. The reason for 
bringing this voluntary and patriotic work to an end is that the 
Committee has been unsuccessful in obtaining any recognition or 
encouragement from the Ministry of Food, all its endeavours in 
this direction having met with uncompromising rebuffs. No 
financial support was asked for or needed. It is felt that without 
official recognition of some kind which would enable the League to 
coordinate its activities with those of the Government Food 
Economy Campaign, great waste and overlapping of effort would 
result. We naturally regret that the practical experience and 
knowledge gained in our three years of strenuous work are not te 
be utilized now that the need for every effort, both individual and 
organized, is more urgent than ever, and it does not afford us 


much consolation to hear that the highly successful Scottish 
Patriotic Food League, organized by Dr. Chalmers Watson of 


Edinburgh, met with exactly similar treatment at official hands.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C. Turnor, 
President and Chairman of Committee. 
3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
[We greatly regret this news. The League has done splendid 
work. We hope that even now the Government may try to save it. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 

[To tar Epiror or tHE ‘“ Specratox.’’] 
Sir,—It is interesting to find a writer, in the eariy stage of the 
Peninsular War, explaining that our difficulties in Spain, as well 
as our unpopularity, were due to our neglect to tell the people the 
causes which led to the retreat of our army under Sir John Moore, 


and its embarkation. “They only know that the British troops 


advanced, and that the British troops retreated, but without 
knowing the reasons,” wrote Captain Pasley, R.E., in his oft- 
quoted essay on The Military Policy of the British Empire. And 


he went on to point out that 

* As long as we leave the people of Spain in the dark, they must 
of necessity hate us, because they have only heard one side cf 
the question. With our usual haughtiness and reserve, conscious 
of our own integrity, we have not published a single manifesto or 
proclamation, whilst the enemy has been inundating the country 
with thousands, in order to paint our conduct and views in the 
blackest light.” 

The correspondent of the Times in Spain has been writing to 
the same effect, and almost in the same words, with reference to 
the neglect of our Government to counteract the German propa- 
ganda of hate towards Great Britain in that country of late. 

Strikingly @ propos to the present European situation are the 


| words addressed by Lord Grenville to the House of Lords, at the 


meeting of Parliament in November, 1813, on the occasion of the 
Allied armies under Wellington having driven the enemy across 
the frontier, and entered France :— 

“Upon this grand question,” said his Lordship, “all party 
conflicts must be swallowed up and lost; it is the cause of no party, 
but of the whole nation joined in sentiment and action to effect 
a great and glorious purpose. What we desired and expected was 
the real blessing of peace, not the empty name; not the shadow 
but the substance. Too long did deluded Europe, by temporary 
and partial truces, by concession following concession, purchase 
from the insatiable enemy a precarious quiet, a troubled sleep; 
furnishing to the foe the very means of his aggression, and of 
her own subjugation. . If in the course of human events 
(although I see little cause to fear) any unforeseen calamity should 
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unfortunately occur, remember the glorious cause in which you 
are engaged; it may for an instant damp ‘your ardour, or shake 
your,resolution. Be assured, my Lords, of this, that there is for 
this country no separate safety or peace! There is neither safety 
nor peace for England, but with the safety and peace of Burope. 
nok The plain duty of this country, placing its trust in Provi- 
dence, is to improve by every possible exertion the bright prospect 
that lies before us. With the energies of Great Britain duly 
applied, ultimate success may be confidently anticipated : we may 
now look forward to the speedy accomplishment of that great 
purpose for which we have already sacrificed, performed, and 
endured so much, and for which we are still ready to sacrifice, 
perform, and endure.” 

To which may be added a very brief extract from the equally 
noble speech of Mr. Charles Grant, in the House of Commons: 
“If we had shown a dastardly spirit at the commencement of 
these troubles, where now would have been the deliverance of 
Hurope ? There never will be a prouder page in history,” he 
added, “ than that which tells of this struggle and its victorious 
result.” 

Very wise, and comforting too, were the words addressed by 
Wordsworth to Robert Southey, after reading his History of the 
War in the Peninsula:— 


“TI did not notice a single sentence or opinion that I could have 
wished away, but one—where you support the notion that, if 
Wellington had not lived and comtmanded, Buonaparte must have 
continued the master of Europe. I do not object to this from any 
dislike I have to the Duke, but from a conviction—I trust a philo- 
sophic one—that Providence would not allow the upsetting of so 
diabolical a system as Buonaparte’s to depend upon the existence 
of any individual. Justly was it observed by Lord Wellesley, that 
Buonaparte was of an order of minds that created for themselves 
great reverses. He might have gone further, and said that it is 
of the nature of tyranny to work to its own destruction.” 


Strange how exactly all the above utterances apply to the present 
European situation!—I am, Sir, &c., TEIGNMOUTH: 
Clevedon. 





AN IDEAL FOR THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 

[To tHe Eprror or rae “ Specraror.’"} 
Sir,—At the present time, when so many united religious services 
have been held in connexion with the Day of Special Prayer and 
Thanksgiving, the following Ideal for the National Church may 
not be out of place. The hope is that it might unite people of 
very divergent views, both within and outside the Church of 
England, make it more truly national, and at the same time fall 
in with the recommendation of the Archbishops’ Committee on 
Church and State, as to the fundamental franchise for the repre- 
sentation of the laity. 

The object of all well-wishers is to make the English branch of 
the Universal Church more truly national and to attract to its 
services the masses of the common people. What could conduce 
more to this end than the opening of her doors the widest possible 
by inviting to the Communion of the Lord’s Supper all who are 
religiously and devoutly disposed? This without any inquiry—for 
conscience’ sake—as to the particular tenets held by the partici- 
pants. Is it not said in one of the After-Communion prayers in 
the Prayer Book that the true Church is “ the blessed company 
of all faithful people”? And I ask, what human being—be he 
priest or bishop—is to decide who are the faithful people. Can we 
attempt to réstrict the invitation of our Lord, Who said: “ Come 
unto Me, all who are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest?” 

What could be a nobler or grander epoch-making event in the 
life of the Church and nation than that on the Sunday next 
before the celebration of the Peace, whenever it comes, the offici- 
ating clergyman in every church throughout the land—and the 
dominions of the King—should announce that “On Sunday next 
I purpose, through God’s assistance, to administer to all such as 
shall be religiously and devoutly disposed the most comfortable 
Bacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ, to be by them re- 
ceived in remembrance of His meritorious Cross and Passion . . .”’? 
Our churches would be crowded by people of all Christian creeds, 
and many who have never seen their way to conform to any 
particular creed or practice would nevertheless be thankful to 
have the opportunity to kneel before the Lord’s Table. There may 
be many who would think it sacrilege to join with people of 
diverse creeds and practice, so let them stay away from these 
special universal services, to which all should be invited, but 


“ The love of God is greater than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal is most wonderfully kind.” 


It would be well if these open Communions were celebrated at 
least four times a year; and on other Sundays the Communion 
could be still restricted, as per the rubric in the Prayer Book, to 
those who have been confirmed, and thereby shown that they have 
enrolled themselves as full members incorporate of the Church 
of England; whereas the other general participants might be 
known as associates. 

You have shown in the Spectator that such Communion, open 








to all parishioners—including Nenconformists—is in accordance 
with the laws of Church and State, and, therefore, no new Par- ! 
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liamentary legislation is necessary. If these views could be at all 
accepted as a compromise by the vatying schools of thought in tha 
Church, could not the Representative Church Council petition the 
King to issue a decree, that in all places of his dominion, on a 
specified Sunday, and in future four times in every year, ail 
churches should be open to administer to all and sundry “ who 
shall be religiously and devoutly disposed the most comfortable 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ”? It will be objected 
by many that this, being a compromise, would not be wholly 
acceptable to any one school of thought in the Church, but are not 
the very laws of the land, and even our mortal bodies, the efficient 
result of compromise ? 


I do not sign this with my name or address, for it could by no 
means add any weight to my suggestions, but I merely put them 
forward to be judged on their own merits, and subscribe myself 

An Ovo Crurcawarpey, 


[We heartily agree with the spirit of our correspondent’s letter. 
But we fear that the mention of four special Sundays in the year 
might seem to prohibit the other Sundays to Nonconformists. 
Nonconformists have a legal right, as our correspondent rightly 
says, to communicate in a church at all times.—Bp. Spectator.) 





ORLEY FARM. 

{To tree Eprroa or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Having discovered, after a recent re-reading of the famous 
Orley Farm case, indubitable proof of Lady Mason’s innocence, 
I hasten to place it before your readers. Lady Mason, it wil! he 
remembered, was indicted for perjury by her stepson, Sir Joseph 
Mason, of Grohy Park, on the sworn statement of Bridget Bolster, 
one of the witnesses of the disputed will. The action, ag all the 
world remembers, went in favour of Lady Mason, but was revived 
twenty years later in this terrible form because a partnership 
deed had been discovered witnessed by the same signatories of 
the disputed will. Now Bridget Bolster swore stoutly that she 
had never witnessed more than one legal document in her life, 
and therefore could not have witnessed the disputed will. This 
misapprehension of Bridget’s was unfortunately confirmed by the 
hallucination of Lady Mason herself—common to young mothers 
sorrowing for the untimeous decease of their spouses—who 
imagined that she had herself committed this felony, and made 
confession thereof to Sir Peregrine Orme. Now the proof to which 
I wish to call your readers’ attention is this: by common consent 
the partnership deed was witnessed and signed by Bridget Bolster, 
and delivered after execution to the party concerned. If, then, 
the counterpart discovered twenty years after the trial was signed 
by Bridgét Bolster, then it is clear the latter must have sworn 
falsely when she declared that she had only witnessed ove legal 
document in her life; or, alternatively, if it was not signed by 
Bridget Bolster, then Lady Mason could have had no signature 
whereon to found her forgery, so then it was physically impossil'e 
for Lady Mason to have forged the witnesses’ signatures to the 
disputed codicil. Q.E.D. Doubtless the jury in the second trial! 
appreciated all this, for, as is well known, they gave Lady Mason 
acquittal of the charge. This is, of course, all ancient history, 
but it is pleasant even at this late hour to exonerate one of the 
most charming characters in fiction from the scorn and con- 
tumely of the evilly disposed. Mea, maxima culpa. [n my hot 
youth I too, as Lady Mason’s junior counsel, wrongly believed 
her to be guilty; and holding that it was the counsel's duty to 
speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth on 
a client’s behalf, did her some disservice in her cause. Since 
then, however, I have become a politician, and know better. 
I am, Sir, &e., Ferrx Granam, Bart., K.C. 


[We are grateful to Sir Felix Graham for coming to life agaln 
out of the pages of Trollope in order to send his charming jeu 
d’esprit to the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AN AFRICAN SQUIRREL. 
(To rae Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srr,—A relative in a warship off Sierra Leone writes me « tale of 
an African squirrel which may perhaps be counted wortly. He 
says :— 

“Did you ever keep a squirrel? This pean lady of mine 
indulges me with much forward chatter. To me it is a sort of 
lover’s talk—sweet nothings and gurglings in my ear, close; but 

ou should watch her goings-on with my servant when it is the 
uncheon hour! He calls her down from her bedroom. She 
appears with many a squeak and gurgle. She stops, and he asks 
her whether toast or milk is to her mind. She replies with much 
definite emphasis. Then he talks to her—then she; never the two 
together, shouting each other down as do chattering foreigners. 
When he stops then she starts, and after a sentence or two with 
the prettiest pose of the head, waits to hear his view of affairs. 
It is really too sweet. I am beginning to know all her little ways 
now, and even when she feels out of sorts. Never yet has she 
lost her temper with me, though in the midst of a great romp she 
sometimes gets a trifle over-excited and bites a wee bit too hard; 
but if you then smack her she shows a proper resentment by 
retiring to sulk, and all you can then do is leave her to recover. 
The man who breeds butterflies was on board yesterday, and 
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to bring down a mate for her from the hills. The Com- 
agreed Devan: to own it, and we may then as well marry them 
nd have baby squgs. It will be another interest in life now that 
1 have abandoned gardening efforts in my cabin.” ’ 


—! am, Sir, &e., pF 





COMMON INCAPACITIES. 
[To tHe Epirog or Tue “ Specrator,'’] 
gin,—1 read “ Scotus’s ” letter in the Spectator of January 5th 
with interest. I too am afflicted with the painful “ virtue” of 
over-punctuality, and am married to a man who is a procrasti- 
nator of the first order. The result is for me a petty martyrdom 
in everlastingly waiting for meals, losing trains, missing appoint- 
ments, &c., but 1 do not agree with “Scotus” that the procrasti- 
nator has many friends. I have many times endeavoured to ap- 
pease MY husband’s friends whose patience he has exhausted, and 
yho cannot understand that his apparent disregard of their con- 
venience is due to no lack of goodwill towards them. I have 
strenuously endeavoured to cure myself of my habit, but find 
after nineteen. years’ married life 1 am still as irresistibly punc- 
tual as ever. 1 think this helps me to realize that it is equally 
impossible for my husband to change, but had I not a deep affec- 
tion for him to fall back on, 1 could not tolerate with equanimity 
this radical difference in our characters, which I am convinced 
would strain the bonds of mere friendship to breaking-point.—I 


am, Sir, &., a. ¥. & 





GERMANY’S VIEWS.—NOW AND THEN. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Six,-Recently one of the leading German Professors, Professor 
Herrmann, of Marburg, a distinguished writer on Christian 
ethics, has published a book under the title of The English, the 
Turks, and Ourselves. He there establishes to his own satisfac- 
tion that it is no disgrace to Germany to be allied with Turks, 
though it would be disgraceful to be allied with Englishmen, in 
whom there is to be found nothing but falsehood and hypocrisy. 
Twelve years ago, however, in 1905, Professor Lemme, of Heidel- 
berg, wrote, in dealing with Christian ethics, to the following 
effect :— 

“Christian sentiment cannot recommend the total ending of 
war as long as there exists such a miserable image of a State as 
furkey. The never-ceasing massacres of Christians and the 
enmity to all culture of the Turkish race compel the judgment 
that the continued existence of this Government is ten times 
worse than the wars which would be needed for its removal.”— 
(Christliche Ethik, p. 1020). 

One can only say, the case being altered, that alters the case; 
but Austria also was. quite equal to similar proceedings. In 1880 
Count Karolyi, the Austrian Ambassador in Londen, assured the 
British Prime Minister of that day that the Austrian Government 
had no desire whatever to extend or add to the rights Austria 
had acquired under the Treaty of Berlin, and that any such 
extension would be actually prejudicial to Austria-Hungary. 
However, in 1909 the Vienna Government, under cover of the 
veiled ultimatum which Berlin had sent to the Tsar, carried out 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, countries almost 
entirely peopled by Serbians. This, of course, was a great triumph 
for Pan-Germanism, but it was done behind the back of King 
Edward, who had been, only a week or two previously, meeting 
he Austrian Ambassador, who evidently had heen told to say 
nothing about it to the British King.—I am, Sir, &c., 

wa ee ee 





THE FRONT TO THE RBAR. 
(To tee Epiror or tHe ‘ Spgcratror.’’) 
Sirn,—The enclosed extract from a letter received from a young 
officer may interest some of your readers as showing how the 
present interna] situation strikes one who was, and is, a strong 
Liberal, or even Radical, in politics.—I am, Sir, &c., N. 


“The domestic political situation in Great Britain is obscure 
and depressing. The flower of the population is fighting,:-and the 
weeds are scrambling for money and power. Agitators and self- 
assertive little men have produced a war-weariness in this 
country which at times looks like black treason to the men in the 
trenches. Submarines have diminished our food supplies; aero- 
planes have bombed London. ‘These are as trifles to the sufferings 
which a soldier bears during one hour of hattle; but the faint- 
hearts groam and grow weary, and the Yellow Press, prostituting 
itself for an increased circulation, gives words to the feelings of 
the peltroons. They clamour for new Ministers, new Admirals, 
more bread and more cinemas. The self-sacrificing idealism, the 
imagination needed to picture to themselves what is at stake, they 
lack. Who will stimulate them to it ? Not Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose oratory is fine, but whose reliability they rightly doubt. 
Not the Church, whose leaders still speak in the language of the 
classics to those who better understand the language of Billings- 
kate. Not Sir Arthur Yapp, whose tongue tries to do what his 
lands cannot. Not the soldiers, for they have lost all patience 
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and can. no longer persuade, but must abuse if they speak at all. 
Any man who would claim to be a statesman now must soon lift 
up his voice and tell these people that it is not their wretched 
homes, nor their miserable daily wage, nor the bread with which 
they fill their flabby bellies for which millions of men have laid 
down their lives. It is a great and high ideal of freedom and 
peace for which we are fighting, and, if we lose the war, life will 
not be worth living even if we have food for our stomachs and 
palaces to live in. Let it not be thought that all the people in 
these islands are of this wretched way of thinking. It is only the 
clamorous few. The great mass of the people are working hard 
for victory, but they also hardly know what victory or defeat 
means. They lack imagination; they have not seen great cities 
in ruins, women violated, children crucified. They see only 
through a glass darkly what the people. of France and Belgium 
have seen face to face, and they are only too ready to be ‘led’ by 
any so-called ‘leader ’ who may arise among them. Such ‘ leaders’ 
usually appeal to the mere material wants of their hearers; they 
are usually men of a narrow class outlook, whose ‘world’ is at 
its largest England, and at its smallest the industrial centre in 
which they live. What is needed is a real leader of Labour, a man 
who can combine his interest in the working man with an interest 
in and intelligent perception of world-politics, a man who will 
sink the so-called ‘ class-war’ in the greater issue of the world- 
war by teaching the people how the Allies are fighting that very 
battle against a ruling military class, which shovld appeal to 
every democrat the world over. Such a mah must be ready te 
impress on his hearers the need for sacrifice at home and the 
need for thrift. This need will be felt after the war, and the 
men and women who have squandered large wages will regret 
their folly: these very people have now in their hands the means 
of producing more ‘ social reform’ than a dozen Acts of Parlia- 
ment can procure them. They could have good houses, good boots, 
and good food, and set aside a sum for their old age, at the same 
time lending it to their country. Yet too many are simply 
throwing away their money on cheap jewellery, pianos that they 
cannot play, and drink. Social reform must come from below, 
and no Act of Parliament can succeed unless the people set them- 
selves to improve their own homes. What is our education doing ? 
If it is not teaching this it is useless. One thing stands out as 
certain amid all the pessimism of people who are too concerned 
with the smaller material issues in life. If we as a people pre- 
serve the will to win, and exercise the energy and endurance 
which the soldiers in France are proving to be the great inherit- 
ance of the British race, we can and we shall win the war. If 
we can get back at least some of the high enthusiasm and idealism 
of 1914, we shall also win the peace which wil] follow it. But if 
we sacrifice the blood and treasure of this Empire for a mere 
return to the status quo ante, then England, though great to all 
outward appearance and victorious in battle, will never again be 
a great nation among the nations of the world. We must take into 
our hearts the high aspirations and noble ideals of those who 
have fought in the line and of those who have died. They did not 
fight for wealth or for comfort, but for truth and for justice, 
for the defence of the weak against the oppression of the strong, 
and for the destruction of the old ideas which have brought forth 
war. War may not be destroyed for ever by this war, but it will 
have received a staggering blow. The subsequent peace in course 
of time may banish it for ever from the earth.” 





LORD LANSDOWNE AND HORACE GREELY. 

[To rae Epitor or tHe “ Spectator,’’] 
Siz,—In two weeks I hope the number of the Spectator will arrive 
at our library reading-room which will contain your comment on 
Lord Lansdowne’s letter to the Daily Telegraph. In the mean- 
time, I wanted to tell you, among other things, how much [| 
have been impressed during the past few years with what might 
be called your saturation with Lincoln lore. If not that, you 
must have some sort of wonderful card-index. In either case, you 
have doubtless noticed how Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative 
statesman, and Horace Greely, the Radical and influential 
Republican editor of his time, were possessed of a similar—I had 
almost said obsession, at brief periods. of their respective careers. 
ff not, you will be interested to take down your Nicolay and Hay’s 
Life of Lincoln and glance through chap. viii. of Vol. IX., entitled 
** Horace Greely’s Peace Mission.” At p. 186 you will notice that 
Greely is quoted as having written to Lincoln :— 

“TI venture to remind you that our bleeding, bankrupt, almost 
dying country also longs for peace; shudders at the prospect of 
fresh conscriptions, of further wholesale devastations, and of new 
rivers of human blood ”’; 


while the New York Outlook of December 12th, by its, weekly 
news comment on Lord Lansdowne’s letter, draws attention to the 
words used by him, in which he suggests the fear of a ‘* world-wide 
catastrophe.” 

Is it too grotesque an explanation of what has recently occurred 
to imagine two shades conversing tegether in the spirit land. the 
morning after the publication of the Lansdowne letter, and the 
one which proves to be that of the patient, charitable Lincoln 
saying to the other: “ But he meant so well, and is torn with the 
conflicting emotions caused by the age-long tragedy of human 
sacrifice in some form or other, and in his case he seems to be 
beholding the nation about to offer up another Isaac as Abraham 
of old ’”’; while the other shade, which is perceived to be eithe: 
that of John Bunyan, or of Lincoln’s own Secretary of War, 
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Edwin M. Stanton, replies: “That will hardly do. You and I 
know full well the place that is paved with good intentions, and 
the fact remains that both he and our own present associate 
Horace, have wrought confusion in Israel” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watrer J. Lapp. 
Providence, R.I., December 20th, 1917. 
[We have been obliged, for lack of space, to curtail our American 
correspondent’s letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
[To tae Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—A layman must needs be cautious in writing of matters in 
which he is, perhaps, an amateur. Yet I confess I was much 
struck when a layman, a man of varied experiences in many parts 
of the world, happened to tell me that he regretted that the emblem 
of the Good Shepherd, so dear to the imagination of the earliest 
Christians, has been universa}ly replaced by the Cross, the symbol 
of the physical martyrdom of? the Divine Founder. It is signifi- 
eant, surely, that at a time when heathen and Christian alike 
necessarily attached much importance to physical miracles, the 
primitive Church should instinctively turn to the moral miracle 
of the Perfect Life, spent, not in secluded asceticism, but in frank 
and friendly communion with men and women of humble condi- 
tion, “ publicans and sinners”; aliens, many of them, to Jewish 
conventions of conduct and manners. In our own day, it is pre- 
cisely the physical miracles that present most difficulty to the faith 
of lay followers of the Christ. Mighs we not have higher hopes of 
reconciliation if we thought more often of ‘“ the pure Exemplar 
and Idea of our Nature,” a model displayed to women and men 
of the simplest nurture and ecant learning? ‘‘ Democracy” 
(perhaps because of a natural confusion with demagogy) has 
unpleasant associations for most of us. But surely the true, the 
Christian idea of democracy is of a system whereby any man, 
whatever his trade or breeding, may be in all essentials a gentle- 
man, not as a matter of status or convention, but of aspiration and 
love of his fellow-men. Demagogy, we all admit, is a detestable 
thing, the counterpart of the obsequious docility which is the 
haser element in aristocracy. But we may find the elements of the 
nobler democracy in those remarkable lines of Thomas Dekker :— 
“ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a 6ufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 

The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.” 
-I am, Sir, &c., R. 8. T. 





A DECIMAL COINAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 
ir,—Your article of October 13th on ‘‘ A Decimal Coinage for 
the Empire” has been read here with much interest, as_ it 
is practically the money we have. Port Said and Suez may be 
called the junction of the Old World, East and West. You can 
get any money there in the shops, more easily than Egyptian 
money. This great question of coinage is not merely commercial ; 
it is an Imperial one. The tendency has hitherto been in the 
epposite direction in our African Colonies, and it came about in 
x curious way. In Nigeria some years ago when I was stationed 
there, the currency in our West African Colonies was 
British silver 3d., 6d., 1s., and 2s. No gold was allowed, as prac- 
tically all gold coin was melted down for bracelets and so on. 
The Colonies bought specie at its sterling value from the Home 
Gevernment, which thereby made a nice profit. The Colonial 
Governments of Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, and Nigeria decided 
that they would like to have this profit for themselves. Instead 
of arranging to get British silver from the Mint at its value as 
silver, they started a coinage of their own, which, besides having 
the practical disadvantage of requiring to be exchanged, was 
anti-Imperial. 

The new proposals submitted in your article commend them- 
selves as sound in principle, and would have a far-reaching bene- 
ficial effect on the Empire in every way. In Egypt the pound 
consists of 100 Piastres Tarif, equal to £1 0s. 6d., or 97} P.T.= 
£1, or 975 millemes= £1. At Port Said the Indian rupee is eur- 
rent at 6} P.T., an Australian or British shilling at 48 millemes. 
In the Sudan, on the other hand, the British shilling has been 
fixed for currency prices at 50 millemes, or 5 P.T., as proposed in 
your article, which facilitates counting, as it ranks with the 5 P.T. 
piece. The simplicity of one coinage to all concerned, natives and 
traders alike, is a great practical advantage, not to speak of 
bookkeeping, when £10 Egyptian, 1,000 P.T., or 10,000 millemes, 
all mean the same thing. With one coinage for the Empire, along 
with a metrical system of weights and measures, nothing but good 
can come, The difference between the sovereign pound of 20s. and 
the Egyptian pound of 20s. 6d. would require some consideration, 
but that is an item in a big question not beyond the wit of man 
to solve. It would certainly be one good result of the war if our 
eilver were made current all over the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Port Sudan, November 23rd. D. x. F. 





LAND WORKERS’ LIBRARIES. 
[To tue Eprron or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—There are now tens of thousands of women working on the 
land all over the country. It has been decided to organize small 





libraries for these workers; boxes containing fifty to a hundred 
books, changeable quarterly, to be sent to the various centres 
Some ten centres have already been supplied, and applications 
are coming in from many counties. The scheme has the Warm 
approval of Miss Talbot, the head of the Women’s Department at 
the Board of Agriculture; of the Welfare Supervisors; and of the 
women themselves. These last are asked to pay sixpence 
entrance-fee on becoming members; but money and books of the 
right sort are sadly needed. Donations in cash or kind should be 
sent to The Secretary, Land Workers’ Libraries, The Challenge, 
1 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Yonder Lodge, Penn, Bucks. ALFRED OLLiyasr, 





AN APPEAL FOR VOLUNTARY WOMEN WORKERS, 
(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—May I avail myself of your courtesy to ask for more help fop 
our wounded soldiers ? There is immediate need of three hundreq 
voluntary women workers for sewing, machining, knitting, and 
preparing dressings at our British Red Cross and Order of st, 
John Central Work Rooms, the Royal Academy. We supply 
clothes and dressings to the Red Cross hospitals at home any 
abroad, and there is no service more directly beneficial to thosg 
who deserve our best, and who are entirely dependent upon jt, 
The appeal is to women who can give four half-days a week from 
ten to one or two to five; and here I should mention that among 
our workers are professional sempstresses who, after their day's 
work, give their only leisure. Applications should be made to the 
President, the Countess of Gosford, British Red Cross, H.Q, 
Central Work Rooms, Royal Academy, Piccadilly, W.1.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Lovise Gosrorp, President, 
Royal Academy, W. 





RAMSAY MEMORIAL FUND. 

[To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—We are asking the hospitality of your columns to enable us 
to report the progress of the Ramsay Memorial Fund, which was 
instituted just a year ago with the object of raising a sum of 
£100,000 as a suitable memorial to the late Professor Sir William 
Ramsay. The Fund has now reached a sum of just over £30,000, 
The latest and most important donation to the Fund has been a 
sum of £5,000 contributed by Mrs. Wharrie. It may be remen- 
bered that Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co. have promised a 
similar sum of £5,000. The Honorary Treasurers have received a 
large number of other sums ranging from £1,000 to one guinea. 
From this it will be seen that the Ramsay Memorial Fund has 
now passed its experimental stage and is making good progress 
towards the sum which the Committee aim at raising. The 
Executive Committee are confident that with the assistance of the 
large number of co-operating committees which have been formed 
in all parts of the British Empire and many foreign countries 
they will be successful in completing the Fund of £100,000, but in 
order that this may be the case they must appeal to the generosity 
of the public for further donations, large and small. They hope 
that the generous example of Mrs. Wharrie and of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond, and Co. will be followed by others, but they will 
also greatly welcome gifts of any amount ranging from one guinea 
upwards, 

The Fund of £100,000, when raised, will be devoted to 
objects of great national importance—the establishment of Ramsay 
Memorial Fellowships for Research in Chemical Problems as 
applied to Industry, and the foundation of a Memorial Laboratory 
of Engineering Chemistry. Those who contribute to the Ramsay 
Memorial Fund are contributing in the most definite and direct 
way to the national prosperity after the war, in which the advance- 
ment of scien@ must play an increasingly important part. Dona- 
tions should We sent to the Joint Honorary Treasurers, Ramsay 
Memorial Fund, University College, London, Gower Street, W.C. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

Rayieicu, Chairman of the General Committee. 
Hvexr Bett, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Gienconner, J. N. Coiuiz, Honorary Treasurers. 
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THE PRISONERS OF WAR OFFICE IN SWITZERLAND 
[To the Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.’') 
Sir,—Perhaps you will accord me the hospitality of your widely 
read review for an appeal in favour of the Prisoners of War 
Office of the International Red Cross in Geneva. This most valu- 
able branch of the Red Cross—a new creation since the war—is in 
urgent need of funds, and has made recently appeals for help in 
the leading Swiss journals. But the Swiss are so hard hit by the 
war, and have already done so very much in humanitarian work of 
every kind in favour of the belligerents, that, on reading this 
appeal, my idea immediately was that it ought to be transmitted 
to England. The English have been enormously helped by the 
Prisoners of War Office. Personally, I have sent the office mary 
inquiries from parents in England in search of missing sons, 
and even where no news or bad news has been forthcoming, the 
complicated machinery of the institution having been set in 
motion, the outlay and care expended in the attempt to get news 
have been the same. All news is given gratis, all letters. monev 
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orders, &e., are forwarded to prisoners free of charge—not even 
a stamp needing to be affixed to a letter—so the very poorest have 
exactly the same chance of attention for their sons as the very 
richest. I have myself visited every department of this great 
institution, so know well with what order and thoroughness the 
work is carried on. The fine Rath Museum has been lent for it 
by the city of Geneva, and its every hall is a veritable hive of 
devoted workers, many of them voluntary. 

A friend of mine, a Genevese lady—a daily yoluntary worker 
since the beginning of the war—has sent me, on request, the 
following particulars of the work done so far (I translate the 
figures given in francs roughly into English pounds for the con- 
venience of your readers) :— 

“We have indeed an urgent need of money, and the Nobel 
Prize [your readers will know that the Nobel Peace Prize for this 
year has been awarded to this branch of the Geneva Red Cross], 
though fine and welcome, is only a drop in the ocean. We have 
furnished about one million one hundred thousand particulars 
of missing men or prisoners, and have transmitted to prisoners 
of war and interned civilians of all kinds £302,000 sent by their 
femilies. The general expenses have amounted to £51,254; we 
have received £54,494, of which a part was furnished by the 
National Red Cross Socicties of the different countries concerned. 
Very little remains therefore (enough only for two months) when 
one considers that the monthly expenses are £2,000. The work of 
the Agency has been greatly increased by the number of countries 
which have been added to the belligerents.” 

This brief survey will give your readers some idea of the scope 
of this magnificent work. It has been, and will continue to be, a 
great consolation to those who have dear ones reported “ 


“ 


missing ” 
to know that this institution exists, and will leave no stone 
unturned to get news of them. It behoves them, therefore—and, 
still more, those who have been mercifully spared such grief—to 
do whatever lies in their power, however little, to help to carry 
on this great work. Cheques, money orders, or postal orders 
should be addressed: Agence des Prisonniers de Guerre, Croix 
Rouge Internationale, Geneva, Switzerland.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lk. M. Watson. 
Villa Vieletta, Terriler, Switzerland, December 26th, 1917. 





HISTORY AS TAUGHT IN AMERICA, 
[To THe Eprroa or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—With reference to the article which appeared in your issue 
of December 29th, may I draw attention to the fact that the Bureau 
of Education issued to teachers Leaflet No. 1, 1917, prepared by the 
National Board for Historical Service, 1113 Woodward Buildings, 
Washington, D.C., On Opportunities for History Teachers ? This 
leaflet gives a fair-minded account of the part Great Britain took 
in the War of Independence, and corrects the mistaken view taken 


by the old-fashioned text-books, which suggested to each succecd- | 


ing generation that kind of patriotism which largely consists of 
hatred for some other nation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. G. Cocxsurn Curtis, Lieut.-Col. (retired). 





TENNYSON’S RHYMES. 
{To tHe Epitrox or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—As an old Lincolnshire man, born close to the Tennyson 
country, I have been interested in the series of letters on Tenny- 
son’s pronunciations, especially in those of ** Septuagenarian ” 
and ‘‘ Another Septuagenarian.” The latter reminds me of a 
call IT made some years ago on an old gentleman, then living in 
Central New York State, who I learned was from Lincolnshire, 
and named Calthorp. When I approached him in his garden ard 
asked if he was my father’s old friend “ Mr. [pronounced] Cor- 
trup,” he laughingly replied that he had been s9 in Lincolnshire, 
but in America he bowed to the local preference for [pronounced] 
“Calthrop.” I am wondering whether the Althorp family re- 
ferred to in your issue of October 27th answers at homa to the 
name of Ortrup.—I am, Sir, &c., Frang Wise. 
Toronto, November 18th, 1917. 


[Though this correspondence was closed we must make an 
exception in favour of this delayed letter. ‘‘ Althorp,’”’ the home 
ot Lord Spencer, and the title of the eldest son, is still pronounced 
Altrup—which is near enough.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A QUOTATION FOR THE TIMES. 
[To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I wonder whether any one, in the hunt for ‘‘ quotations for 
the times,” has called attention to the following from Dante 
(Purgatorio, XX.). It seems appropriate enough.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 1. Watter Lear. 


, 


“Ma se Doagio, Guanta, Lilla e Bruggit 
Potesser, tosto ne farien vendetta; 
Ed io la cheggio a Quel che tutto giuggia.” 
“Were power to Douay, Ghent, Lille, Bruges, given, 
Revenge would soon arrive; and at His hand 
I ask revenge, whose dwelling is in heaven.” 
—(Wright's translation.) 


| 


“ SCHADENFREUDE.” 
{To tHe Epitoz or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article “ The Government of Belgium ” by 
Germany ” has apparently forgotten the Aristotelian émiyaipexaxia. 
The word appears to bear in Greek the exact significance of the 
German Schadenfreude—pleasure in the misfortunes of others.— 
I am, Sir, &c., F. Arkinson. 
Eastbourne College. 





“NEW YEAR RESOLVES.” 

Ar the request of many of our readers our leading article ‘“‘ New 
Year Resolves,” which appeared in the Spectator on Decem- 
ber 29th, 1917, has been republished in pamphlet form. Copies 
can be obtained post free at the rate of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. 
for fifty, and 1d. per copy for smaller numbers. But less than six 
copies cannot be supplied post free. All applications should be 
addressed to Messrs. Speaight and Sons, Ltd., 98-99 Fetter Lane, 
London, E.C, 4. 











MR. LANSING’S ADDRESS TO OFFICERS. 

WE are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. 
The Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary 
of State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring 
thought. As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the 
officers of any army, in any country, at any period in history, 
took up arms with higher moral credentials than are provided in 
Mr. Lansing’s Address. Copies can be obtained at the rate of a 
penny each post free from Messrs. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter 
Lane, B.C, 4. Less than three copies cannot be supplied. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apair MacponaLp’s three poems (‘In the Ward,” 
* Epiphany Vision,” and ‘“‘In Last Year’s Camp”’) have been 
reprinted from the pages of the Speétaior in pamphlet form 
under the heading of ‘“From a V.A.D. Hospital.”” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
“nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2¢.; 100 copies, 2s. 6d.; 1,600 copies, 12s. Less than six copics 
cannot be supplied. 


Empire who have 








“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 





Tue poem entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,’”’ which appeared in oar 
issue of September llth, 1915, has been reprinted in leaflet 
form. Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, 98-39 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 (to whom all inquiries should »e 
addressed), post free at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
| fifty. Less than fifty copies cannot be supplied post free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 





| NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
| the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
| ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
| ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 





POETRY. 


HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER. 
(Vitai lampada tradunt.) 





Tne youngest friend of youth, yet wise and old 
In years and care and counsel.—Lay to rest 
His heart in Harrow where—herself ensouled— 

It loved and laboured, joyed and gave its best 


Great scholar and great gentleman, the torch 
Of honour and high faith and daring high 
He handed on even unto the beckoning porch, 
That else were dark, of strange posterity. 


Stay young to-day as that boy-chivalry 
That soars from battle. For all who cross the stream, 
Bearers of sacred fire and living dream, 
Ageless abide. And only Time must fly. 
WALTER SICHEL. 





MY NEW-BORN SON. 
Bricat as a snowflake in the sun 
He lies ’twixt heaven and earth, 
Gone is the chill of lonely fear, 
The cloud that gave him birth 
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O Guardian Angel, share with me 
His moments of unrest, 

Your wings shall be his canopy, 
His pillow is my breast. 


See! The Red Power works in his limbs. 
Love’s stream, through tiny rills, 
It liberates, and my whole heart 
With running music fills. 
R. L. G. L. 
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GENERAL FREYTAG’S DEDUCTIONS.* 

Tue importance of this book is attested not merely by the record 
and the position of the writer, but by the efforts of the German 
Government to restrict comment on its contents, and, while pro- 
moting its circulation in Germany, to prohibit its export. General 
Freytag,who comes of a Baltic family, and was born in Russia, served 
in the Russian Army before entering the Prussian Guards. Before 
the war he had made his mark as a member of the General Staff in 
Berlin and as a writer on the history and science of war. Since 
August, 1914, he has been successively German representative on the 
Austro-Hungarian General Staff, Quartermaster-General in the field, 
and, after the death of Moltke in June, 1916, Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff—a post which he still holds. His claim to be regarded 
as the chief official literary spokesman of the Prussian Army is 
supported by the fact that he is apparently the only officer who 
has received during the present war the Order Pour le Mérite (Peace 
Class), founded by Frederick William IV. in 1842, and conferred 
for distinction in Science and Arts. 

General Freytag’s official position obviously imposes upon 
him considerable reserve. We cannot expect any free-lance 
revelations from the Deputy Chief of the General Staff, though 
he speaks pretty frankly of the difficulties arising from the mixture 
of races comprised in the forces of the Austro-Hungarian Army 
and the “sins and omissions of which the Parliaments of the 
Monarchy had been guilty during past decades.’’ The war was, 
of course, forced on Germany. England’s adhesion to France 
was prompted solely by commercial greed. In the French Army 
* hatred of everything German had been kindled by the assiduous 
fostering through decades of the agitation for a war of revanche.” 
European war had been averted for forty years by Germany’s 
application of the maxim, si vis pacem, para bellum. All this 
is the common form of Prussian officialism, expressed—to give 
the writer his due—with rather less of Prussian truculence than 
might have been expected. Though he says many unjust, offensive, 
and untrue things of the Allies, he abstains from vulgar personal 
abuse. Again, we do not find in his review of the lessons of the 
war—whether as regards tactics, strategy, or the influence of 
technical science—anything that would not have occurred to an 
intelligent amateur. Nor is there anything surprising in the author's 
insistence on the moral element as the decisive factor in war— 
though we gladly recognize that he abstains from any patronage 
or commandeering of the Creator as a racial deity—or in his unhesi- 
tating conviction that the predominant place belongs to the war 
of movement. The instructiveness of the book resides in the 
adraissions, sometimes frankly expressed, sometimes to be read 
between the lines, but, above all, in the ** deductions ” to be found 
in the final chapter. To take the admissions first, we may note 
his acknowledgment that the German troops were guilty of 
brutality in Belgium, though he endeavours to excuse it on the 
ground that they were compelled to resort to severe measures of 
retaliation in consequence of ‘‘ the thoughtless adoption of franc- 
tireur methods of warfare in Belgium. The principle that war 
is directed only against the armed strength of the enemy-State 
and not against its population could not in these circumstances 
be upheld by our troops.” With this passage we may usefully 
bracket that in which he discusses air raids for bombing 
purposes .— 

‘‘In the course of these raids some unfortified places without 
military significance have had to suffer. The bombardment of 
these places is in itself objectionable, but the limits of what is 
permissible are in this matter in many ways elastic. A new weapon 
opens up its own paths, as is shown, for example, by the submarine 
war. In any case, in this contest of nations, with its economic 
background, the war is turned more and more against enemy 
countries, and the principle hitherto accepted that war is made 
only against the armed power of the enemy is, in this case as in 
other spheres, relegated to the background.” 

We have already mentioned the emphasis he lays on the moral 
clement, and may add that he quotes with entire approval the 
words in which Droysen puts in the forefront of the ethical 
factors which ensure and achieve victory “a deeply inculcated 
docility.” Of the material factors,we may note that he attaches 


the utmost importance to numbers, quoting Napoleon's famous 
dictum about the big battalions, and subscribing to his view that 
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victories used up armies slowly but just as surely as defeats. He 
speaks of Lord Kitchener's creation of a strong English Army during 
the World War as “ unquestionably an immense achievement.” 
Though a new creation, “‘ the great English Army is anything but 
a loose and hasty improvisation.” But he discounts this 
acknowledgment by asserting that the Kitchener divisions were 
“trained exclusively for the simple tasks of trench warfare,” 
and pronounces the English Army to be ‘‘ by no means fit for a 
war of movement,” by which alone a campaign can be prosecuted 
to a victorious conclusion. He enlarges on the value of drill, but 
admits the dangers of pedantry, of spectacular parade, and the 
extravagances of the ‘“‘drill-devil” generally. He has a good 
deal to say on the relations between officers and men in the German 
Army of to-day. From some passages one would infer that they 
were @ band of brothers. But he declares that the spirit of German 
militarism is ‘“‘ every whit as monarchical as it is aristocratic and 
democratic"; that a sound aristocratic tradition is of the highest 
value; and that ‘ our young men, who have outgrown paternal 
discipline in the course of the war and have rendered splendid 
services before their time, will stand in very special need of the 
rigorous training afforded by the Army.” 

But the pith of the book is to be found in the last chapter, “‘ Still 
Ready forWar.” Further and larger expenditure on military and 
naval establishments is pronounced to be indispensable. Germany, 
which before the war had taken steps to restore to compulsory 
service the character of universality which belonged to it by the 
law, will have to pursue this road in future ‘‘ quite apart from the 
necessary increase of garrison artillery and technical troops.” 
World-power is ‘‘ inconceivable without striving for expression 
of power in the world, and consequently of sea power.” War 
may be senseless and a sin against humanity, and its effects 
terrible, but this conviction brings us no nearer to eternal peace. 
War has its basis in human nature, and he holds that Treitschke 
was right in saying that ‘‘ nothing is truer than the Biblical doctrine 
of original sin, which is not to be uprooted by civilization, to what- 
ever point you may bring it.”” Mutual agreements will never rid 
the world of war. They may eliminate certain causes of dispute, 
**but international courts of arbitration will, after all, only be 
treaties which will not om every occasion be capable of holding 
in check the forces seething within the States ’’—will be, in short, 
** seraps of paper.’”’ He has.a profound disbelief in democratic govern- 
ment and all professions of universal brotherhood. In any event, 
‘‘ as regards us Germans, the World War should disencumber us 
once and for all of any vague cosmopolitan sentimentality.” 
Pacificist tendencies may gain a certain currency, but ‘ will not 
conduce to the betterment of humanity,” since the realization of 
genuine Pacificist ideals could only be brought about by a spiritual 
transformation of the human race, which the war has shown to 
be an idle dream. ‘‘In the future, as in the past, the German 
people will have to seek firm cohesion in its glorious army and in 
its belaurelled young fleet.” 

As this book was written before the Russian collapse and the 
subsequent negotiations, we can well understand the anxiety of the 
German authorities to confine its circulation to home consumption. 
For, as the writer of the Introduction to this translation observes, 
it is ‘‘ very instructive as a denunciation of international ideals and 
as a warning of the plans which are being made in Berlin for the 
cold and reasoned application of the lessons of the war and the 
development of a still more perfect war machine than existed in 
1914.” Above all, ‘‘ the book is a revelation, because General 
Freytag only says what Germany thinks,” and will think so long as 
Prussia and militarism—for the two are identical—dominate her. 
If the world is to be made endurable, we have no other counter- 
deduction to draw from this volume but that recently expressed in 
one of our leading articles, that ‘‘ if such a thing be:possible; it is 
even more important now to beat Germany than it seemed to us to 
be in 1914.” 





THE LATE LORD CROMER.* 


Lorp SanpDERSON’s admirable Memoir of his old friend and colleague, 
Lord Cromer, is a worthy tribute to that great man. Nothing could 
be better or truer than the opening sentences. :— 

‘** Of the many high qualities by which he was distinguished, 
the most conspicuous was a constant, steady, tireless energy in 
the performance of any task which he took in hand. With this 
he combined a singularly calm, sound judgment, founded on wide 
Sere and reading, perfect honesty of purpose and conduct, 
a high sense of duty, and undaunted courage and tenacity, It 
is said of him that he was a great Empire-builder, and it is true 
that his work led the way to the transfer of Egypt from the Turkish 
to the British Empire. But it was the liberation rather than the 
acquisition of Egypt that was the primary object of his conscious 
effort, and it was his privilege-and his great reward that through 
his instrumentality, by his patient and persistent work, the popula- 
tion of the Nile Valley was freed from the burden of oppression 
out of which thte Pyramids arose, and on which they looked calm 
and impassive for so many centuries.” 

Lord Sanderson remarks on the fact that, though Lord Cromer 
went to Woolwich at fourteen and had neither a Public School nor a 

° Ei Earl of Cromer. Memoir by Lord Sanderson, London: H, Milford, 
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University training, he was, as our readers know, a devoted lover 
of the ancient classics :— 

“The expression ‘ studious ’ seems scarcely appropriate to a dis- 

osition so strenuous and robust ; but he devoted much patient 
end methodical labour to the making of extracts And summaries, 
and his Commonplace Books contain some 1,500 of excerpts, 
mingled with shrewd, frauk, and sometimes very Seamendns com- 
ments and anecdotes. He once related to a friend a remark made to 
him in early days by his cousin, Sir Francis Baring, who had held 
office as Chancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, and was eventually created Baron Northbrook. ‘ You are 
young and hardworking,’ said ‘Sir Francis, ‘and you probably 
keep ‘a Diary. Now don’t waste your time in putting down events 
as they happen—you can always find those in the Annual Register. 
Put down what you think is going to happen, and you will be 
astonished afterwards to see how wrong you were.’” 
Lieutenant Baring, as he then was, profited by his appointment to 
a battery in the Ionian Islands in 1858 to learn modern Greek. He 
found favour with the British High Commissioner, whose aide-de-camp 
he became and whom he followed to Malta. Then he returned to 
his military duties, entered the Staff College, and afterwards joined 
in 1870 the nascent Intelligence Department of the War Office. 
He went to India in 1872 as private secretary to his cousin Lord 
Northbrook, the Viceroy, and there acquired that intimate know- 
ledge of Eastern administrative problems which was the basis of 
his life-work in Egypt. He first went to Cairo in 1877, on the 
nomination of Mr. Goschen, as one of the two Controllers-General 
appointed by the Khedive Ismail to satisfy the bondholders. He 
served on the Commission of Inquiry which in 1878 revealed the 
financial and administrative chaos prevailing in Egypt, and drew 
up & programme of reform. He left Egypt in 1880 for India, to 
become Financial Member of the Viceroy’s Council. The Indian 
Civil Service did not welcome this military intruder. He wrote to 
his friend Sir Louis Mallet in January, 1881 :— 

‘“My difficulties here are not decreasing; rather the reverse. 

The conviction is gradually being forced on me that my honourable 
colleagues and the departiments in general regard me as an incar- 
nation of the devil and the India Office, and view anything I propose 
with extreme mistrust.” 
But his tact and good humour soon disarmed his eritics, and his 
three successive Financial Statements, or Budgets, 
proved his exceptional ability. 
is sométimes forgotten. 
which he gained so rapidly in India caused him to be chosen for the 
exceptionally difficult post of British Agent in Egypt in the autumn 
of 1883. Lord Sanderson’s summary account of Lord Cromer’s 
work in Egypt is excellent. In regard to General Gordon, the 
biographer remarks :— 

* All that can be said is that so long as communications could 
be maintained Baring strove indefatigably and whole-heartedly 
to present the kaleidoscopic suggestions which reached him from 
Khartoum in such a shape as would secure for them full and, so 
far as possible, favourable consideration in London, and that 
when communications were interrupted it was owing to no lack 
of insistence on his part as to the urgent need of a relief expedition 
that measures for that purpose were so long delayed.” 


He adds the pregnant footnote :— 

‘“No one whose knowledge is corifined to the published 
correspondence can form any idea of the bewildering rapidity 
with which fresh and often contradictory projects and proposals 
were evolved by General Gordon’s fertile brain.” 

The biographer makes it clear that Lord Cromer seriously impaired 
his health by staying so long at his post of duty at Cairo, and was 
physically exhausted when he came home in 1907. But he recovered 
to some extent and plunged into new work, taking an active part 
in politics, writing his Modern Egypt, and contributing from 1912 
the regular signed articles and reviews which readers of the Spectator 
have cause to remember :— 

““He used to say laughingly that he had a singular facility for 
takin, up unpopular causes, and it was quite true that he was 
entirely indifferent to popular applause, and was always ready to 
oppose movements which appeared to him to be based on mere 
sentiment or abstract. principles and to be contrary to the dictates 
of experience and observation. ‘Thus, while he by no means under- 
rated the intelligence of women, he took an active part in opposing 
female ‘suffrage, being convinced that the direct participation of 
women in Parliamentary politics would be detrimental both to them 
and to the community. Similarly, although both he and Lady 
Cromer had placed themselves at the head of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Egypt, he strongly contested 
the propaganda of the Ani-Vivisection Society as being based on 
misrepresentation, and calculated to impede scientific progress 
for the benefit of the human race and the animals themselves.” 
Lord Cromer ‘‘incurred much unreasoning obloquy ”’ by proposing 
that the old-age pensions scheme should be experimental and liable 
to review after seven years, though pensions once granted should 
not be taken away. He tried hard to prevent the House of Lords 
from rejecting the Budget in 1909, and he helped to persuade his 
fellow-Peers to pass the Parliament Bill. He had recovered much 
of his old vigour in 1916 when he was invited to preside over the 
Dardanelles Commission. It was characteristic of him that ‘‘ when 
the Commission after a first meeting in August adjourned for four 
weeks, he employed his leisure in Scotland in writing a number of 
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little as possible from his enforced silence while the Commission was 
at work.’”’ Lord Cromer worked hard for three months at the 
Commission, and “‘ then occurred the catastrophe which the present 
writer had from the first apprehended.” He was laid up with 
influenza, and, in his anxiety not to delay the work of the Com- 
mission, he called a meeting at his house before he was fully 
recovered. He broke down, and in a few weeks had passed away. 
“The friends who miss him have at least this consolation that 
the good which he did lives after him,-and that his memory, the 
memory of the just, blossoms where the grass had withered under 
the iron heel of Turkish rule.” 





TWO BOOKS ON GUILD SOCIALISM.* 

THERE has been a good deal of talk lately about Guild Socialism, 
and one therefore turns with special interest to two books recently 
published which profess to deal with the subject. Unfortunately 
neither of them conveys very precise information. The first to be 
referred to is called Old Worlds for New, and is written by Mr. 
Arthur J. Penty, who had previously written a book called The 
Restoration of the Guild System. As far as can be made out from 
the present volume, Mr. Penty’s views are mainly derived from 
Ruskin and William Morris. He revolts against the ugliness of 
modern industry, and expresses his revolt in sufficiently emphatic 
language. In particular, he finds himself at cross-purposes with 
the Fabians, and among them notably with their leader, Mr. Sidney 
Webb. Indeed, it may be said without unfairness that perhaps the 
most attractive part of Mr. Penty’s book is the vigour with which 
he attacks the Webb movement and the Fabian Society. For 
example, after dealing critically with the scientific organization of 
industry and the “ speeding up” which results, he expresses his 
disgust that Mr. Webb and the Fabians should have advocated 
this system of industrial development :— 


‘ 


‘* Of course,”’ he goes on, “‘ it is easy to understand why Fabianisie 

should have degenerated in this way. In its anxiety to find an 
immediate remedy for the problems of poverty it ignored the 
claims of art and philosophy, not understanding that every practical 
problem has a metaphysical problem behind it, and that the needs 
of art in industry are identical with the needs of human nature. 
Further, it is to some extent to be explained by the artificial lives 
which members of the Fabian Society lead. Mr. Webbistypical. At 
first as a Civil servant, and then as a man of private means, he has 
lived a sheltered life far removed from the storm and stress of things, 
while his legal training was the very worst imaginable for intensifying 
in him sympathies which were never too strong. And so with 
— to the Fabian Society as a whole; it is far too intellectual 
and too little human ever to get at grips with the realities of life, 
while the occupations of its members are for the most part of too 
artificial a nature to give them a fund of first-hand experience. 
To be candid, the Fabians are the last people in this world to find 
a remedy for the evils which afflict society. They are too much a 
part of the same disease.” 
This quotation gives a fairly good idea of Mr. Penty’s general view. 
He adopts similar language in attacking Collectivism, which he 
describes as ‘‘an economic system divorced from morals.” He 
further points out, as any mere commonplace Individualist might 
do, that the Collectivists make the fundamental error of thinking 
that the State can be better than the citizens who compose it, and 
he denounces the “‘ unwieldy and impersonal machinery ” through 
which the State has to work. He is equally contemptuous of 
Parliament, and argues that most of the issues with which Parlia- 
ment is concerned are not real issues. Asheisa Ruskinian, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Penty should attack machinery. He is not, 
however, quite consistent in his attack. . In a footnote to one page 
he admits that there are certain kinds of large machines which 
may be tolerated ; for example, machinery for pumping or lifting. 
All other machinery he denounces because the work of tending it is 
monotonous and deadening. But even a pumping engine has to 
be t aded, and it is not obvious to people who have had experience 
of machinery in what respect the tending of a pumping engine is 
less deadening than the tending of a pin-making machine or a 
cotton loom. With Mr. Penty’s general ideal of decentralization of 
industry, so that more people may live in the country, and his 
demand for a better distribution of population, so that more English 
folk may live in the Colonies, there will be general agreement. 

Mr. Orage’s book, which he calls An Alphabet of Economics,* is 
much more irritating than Mr. Penty’s book, because it is written 
with an aggressive note of intellectual superiority. It takes the 
form of a number of words like ‘‘ Capitalist,’ ‘“‘ Charity,” ‘“ Com- 
petition,” ‘‘ Conciliation,’ arranged in alphabetical order, and 
accompanied by definitions which are generally arbitrary, followed 
by comments which are always biassec. As an example of the 
loose thinking which disfigures a large portion of the book let us 
take what Mr. Orage writes under the heading of “ Risk.” His 
purpose apparently is to prove that capitalists are entitled to no 
compensation for the risk of losing their capital, and this is how he 
proves it :— 

‘A risk, after all, is a carefully calculated gamble ; it differs 
from a pure gamble in containing many calculable elements ; it is, 
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therefore, loss of a gamble than a gamble proper. If, then, men a, 
not expect to compensated for losing in a pure gamble, thei 
title to compensation in the case of a risk which is less than a gamble 
is less than nothing.” 

The answer, of course, is that the gambler’s compensation for 
the risk of losing is the chance of gaining, and that is exactly all 
that the capitalist asks for. If there were no risks in business, all 
investors would be content with lower profits, because they would 
not need to make high profits on some ventures in order to wipe off 
losses on others. Take again, under the heading of ‘‘ Competition,” 
the following statement: ‘‘ Competition is thus all in favour of 
non-perishable commodities (Capital in particular); but it is all 
against perishable commodities, and Labour in particular.’’ This 
is a quite unfounded distinction. For example, a cargo of 
fruit is a perishable commodity belonging to some capitalist; but 
if labour is scarce in the docks he is at the mercy of the dockers 
whom he must employ to unload the cargo. Even where the goods 
are not materially perishable, as is the case with many commodities, 
the element of time may be equally against the capitalist. Keoping 
tothesteamer illustration, we can say that the steamer, whatever be 
her cargo, must be unloaded in a given number of days or her owners 
willhave to pay heavy demurrage. Thesame consideration applies to 
a manufacturer who has made a contract to deliver goods on a par- 
ticular date. The greater part of Mr. Orage's book is takon up with 
this kind of confused and biassed definition. It is only from a 
few pages that one can gather any conception of what he means by 
the National Guild x:stem which he appears to advocate. He 
contrasts this syste: with Syndicalism, and after stating that 
Syndicalism “ envisagis the community as composed wholly of 
workers or produccrs grouped in their several industries; and 
conceives of no function outside industry for a State to perform,” 
he goes on to add that the National Guild system ‘* postulates tho 
continued existence and active partnership of the State in Industry, 
and supplements the ‘Syndicalism’ of every Industrial Union 
(or Guild) by the common factor of tho State representing the 
nation.”’ The meaning of this contrast is clear enough, but it does 
not seem to carry us very far towards obtaining a picture of what 
National Guild Socialism would actually be. One suspects, indeed, 
that Mr. Orage himself has no very clear purpose in view in writing 
his book except to relieve his feelings by stringing together a number 
of acid epigrams—or attempted epigrams. 








THE GENIUS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH.* 

Mr. Fawkes, whose Studies in Modernism are familiar to many 
outside the ranks of professed students of theology, has now written 
a small book on an even more attractive subject, the gonius of the 
English Church, and we hope it may secure a very wide circle of 
readers. The writer addresses his book to the average layman ; 
and if it helps that vaguely defined but very real personage to take 
a greater and better-informed interest in the Church of his fathers, 
and to place a greater confidence in his own judgment of what the 
National Church ought to be, it will have performed the function 
its author designed for it. 

Mr. Fawkes sketches rapidly the various movements from the 
Reformation to the Catholic Revival through which the English 
Church has passed, and which have helped to make it what it is ; 
saying a kind word for the despised eighteenth century and the aze 
of reason, which gave us both Butler's sermons and Johnson's 
‘** vigorous piety; and suggesting that both the Evangelical and 
Tractaricn movements, which seem to have spent their force, 
have ‘‘ deflected the Church from the line of advance marked out 
by her genius end history; because reason, though it is not 
religion, is an element in religion, and a specially characteristic 
element in English religion. Incidentally Mr. Fawkes gives us 
shrewd judgments on some of the chief actors in these various 
movements, both ancient and modern—Henry VIII. and Bancroft, 
the Latitudinarians, Newman and Manning, Archbishop Tait— 
but he is more concerned with the principles involved in the move- 
ments, end with their bearing on present conditions. Especially 
important at this juncture is the chapter on the reletions of Church 
and State. Here Mr. Fawkes shows himself a disciple of Hooker 
and Burke; and so, we imagine, is the average layman, if he only 
knew it, for he also regerds the English Church as consisting of ell 
Christien Englishmen. But this idea has long been the scorn of 
clerical newspapers. It is now generally acsumed that such a view, 
however tolerable in the days of Hooker and Burke, has become 
impossible since the removal of religious disabilities and the opening 
of Parliament to all unbelievers. Mr. Fawkes makes short work 
of this objection :— 

“If the Protestantism of the country is not affected by the repeal 
of the penal laws against Roman Catholics, its Christianity is even 
less so by the admission of a handful of Jews and secularists to 
citizenship. The greater absorbs the less. As a fact, since the 
removal of these disabilities, Parliament has given us legislation 
in advance of the public opinion of the Churches ; philanthropy— 
which, after all, has something to do with religion—has reached a 
higher level without than within the fold. While, age pm in 
spite of subscription, there are greater divergences of opinion 
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between Churchmen and Churchmen than between Churechmen 
and Christians of other communions.” 

Consequently, as will be guessed, Mr. Fawkes is not attracted by the 
recent cry for autonomy, and he believes that the Church as a whole 
is not attracted by it; but the average layman is not conspicuous 
for zeal and energy, and is too much inclined to let the clericalist 
have his own way. Moreover, he and his brethren are not organized 
for defence as the other side is for attack. Mr. Fawkes puts the 
danger as a “ shifting of the centre of gravity from the Crown and 
Parliament to certain clerical or mixed assemblies acting on de. 
nominetional principles and influenced by denominational ideas” 
And he quotes the opinion of Bishop Thirlwall that the so-called 
liberty which we are urged to demand, even at the price of Dis. 
establishment, ‘“‘ would be a grinding tyranny, and the worst 
calamity that could befall the Church.” Scattered through the book 
are many wise judgments on questions of present controversy, 
which we must leave the layman to discover for himself. But we 
may quote one saying which has been illustrated in very recent 
Church history. ‘‘ The freedom of the Church, as our irreconcilables 
understand it, is freedom to exclude opponents. They are not 
satisfied to regard the Church of England as ‘a Reformed Church 
whose formularies were designedly framed in such a way as to 
include Catholics’; for them she is a Catholic Church whose 
formularies were designedly framed in such a way as to exclude 
Protestants.” 





NIETZSCHE.* 

“Criticism of Nietzsche is rife, understanding rare: this book 
is a contribution to the understanding of him.” It must be 
admitted that Mr. Salter has amply justified the words with which 
his Preface opens. He has traced with the utmost distinctness 
the various lines along which Nietzsche's thought developed; 
ho ‘has reconciled many apparent contradictions and cleared up 
many popular misconcoptions; ho has shown how some of Nietzscho's 
views aro intorpreted far more loosely and inaccurately than he 
intended, and others are attributed to him which are, in fact, 
the exact antithesis of those ho held; and yet the very nocessity 
for such a book goes far to prove that there is something funda. 
mentally right in the current notions about its subject. 
Christianity has been expounded in thousands of different ways, 
each differing more or loss radically from all the others. It has 
been “ popularized,’ and “ rationalized,” and “ spiritualized,” 
it has been attacked and defended, it has been explained, and 
explained away; but few have thought it necessary to prove 
that it was not intended to exalt the powerful and depress the 
weak, or to demonstrate by careful detailed argument that, rightly 
considered, it would be seen to be a Gospel rather of Love and 
Peace than of Hate and War. The average man has not much 
turn for metaphysical subtleties; he leaves philosophy for the 
most part to persons interested in such remote and unnecessary 
pursuits, and what little fragments happen to come his way through 
tho versatile enterprise of his Sunday newspaper he usually manages 
to pick up all wrong. It is quite impossible to defend his mental 
slovenliness and lack of impartiality. He rushes headlong to 
conclusions on the scantiest of evidence. But he manages, neverthe- 
less, by some mysterious instinct, to get a fairly correct idea of the 
big movemonts in the world of social thought, and to separate tho 
forces that are working on his side from the forces that are not. 
He is able to distinguish his frisnds from his enomies; he knows 
that St. Paul is for him and that Nietzsche is against. 

Mr. Salter very justly points out that Nietzsche has incurred 
an unfair amount of odium through his technical use of the word 
** slave ” :— 

‘‘A slave to him is any one who is not his own end, but does 
the will of another. ... He speaks even of * princes, business-men, 
officials, farmers, soldiers’ as slaves, his thought boing that they 
are all social functionaries, i.e., serve somothing outside them 
rather than themselves. . . . The scholar, the puroly scientific 
and objective man, who simply mirrors things and events, is a 
valuable tool, but a tool all the same, ‘a bit of a slave,’ though 
of a sublimated kind—and belongs in the hands of the mastors 
in the intellectual realm, the philosophers. . . . What we particularly 
think of when we speak of a ‘ good man’ to-day is a combination 
of qualities fitting to the slave. ‘ Modest, industrious, benevolent, 
frugal—so you wish man, the good man, to be? But such an one 
appears to me only the ideal slave, the slave of the future.’ ”’ 
Niotzache had, in fine, no desire to make the ordinary man a slave; 
he simply thought the ordinary man was a slave already. But to 
think in this way is to ignore the divinity in man. The very use 
of the term “ slave’ implios a contemptuous aspect towards the 
mass of humanity impossible in any one who felt the presence of 
a sacred element in every human being. In Nietzsche's eyes, 
the few, the supermen, were alone worthy of honour; the many, 
the herd, were, at best, machines more or less well adapted for 
expressing the will of their natural masters. Is the ordinary decent 
citizen who can lay no claim to being a superman not ultimately 
right in his conception of Nietzsche as the evangelist of brutality ? 


‘ 
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A similar misconception, leading to what we believe to be finally 
a true judgment, arises from his use of the phrase ‘“ beyond 
Good and Evil.” Here again in a strict scientific sense he is quite 
justified. ‘‘ The common view is that morality is something given, 
self-evident, at least easily made so, that the real difficulties are 
with practice ; or that, if there are theoretic difficulties, these are 
simply in finding an adequate formula or adequate ‘ basis’ for 
something, the obligation of which is unquestionable.”’ This is 
the attitude of Kant, of Hegel, of Schopenhauer, of the English 
Utilitarians ; but Nietzsche was not unreasonable in demanding 
full liberty to challenge it, and to analyse morality for himself, 
His inquiries led him, however, to some curious conclusions. 
Morality, he finds, is not the thing of supreme moment in 
life :— 

“It is but a means and has been made an end. It is a means, 
100, to a special type of life, namely the social or gregarious, and 
there aro other and higher types. Great individuals standing 
more or less apart are superior to the ‘ social man,’ and the purely 
moral instinct is to suspect, look askance at them; particularly 
is this so with Christian morality, which is social morality par 
excellence.” 


It has a certain valuo in its own place; it does very well for the 
ordinary run of humanity; it is, in fact, as John Henry Newman 
ironically expresses it, ‘‘ suitable for private life and useful for the 
lower classes*’; but it must not be permitted to limit the will of 
the superman. Here, indeed, Nietzsche is inconsistently better than 
his creed, for he demands from his superman justice, courage, 
and sympathy, and it is hard to see, on his own theory, what 
grounds he has for expecting anything from supermen except 
what they choose to give. Leaving this difficulty aside, however, 
let us carry the argument a little further :-— 

** Moral conduct (in tho historic sense of ‘ moral °) is the conduct 
becoming to members of a social whole and in furtherance of the 
ends of the social whole—but it is no wider than the social whole, 
and where there is no social whole it has in the nature of the case 
noapplication. Ifsome of us to-day condemn certain acts of nations 
and states as immoral we do so in the name of a sentiment or idea 
to which no reality as yet corresponds; we imply a society, a 
social whole, which has no existence, but which, if it existed, 
would of necessity put this brand on the acts in question. It 
is surely inept to speak of the society of the human race at present ; 
it is even inept to speak of Europe as a society—it is a collection 
of independent societies, of separate sovereign wholes. The 
only way in which separate wholes can be properly amenable to 
morality is to cease to be separate wholes, to merge themselves 
in one another or in some greater unity—then the law by which 
the larger whole lives becomes the law for each individual 
one. . . . A society that breaks a treaty, that violates a 
common understanding, commits ipso facto an immoral act. 
But societies which have no treaties or understandings — inde- 
pendent, sovereign social groups—are in the nature of the case 
non moral beings.” 

The statements here are Mr. Salter’s own, but he maintains, 
and we think truly, that he is making the inevitable deductions 
from Nietzsche's conclusions. Apart from any religious or transcen- 
dental sanction, other ethical systems admit and emphasize the 
solidarity of the human family ; they assert that the word “‘ ought ” 
has just as much meaning between two groups as between two 
individuals; they insist that higher races have duties towards 
lower races, more civilized towards less civilizod, stronger towards 
weakor, When the ordinary man contemplates the one philosophy 
that denies these duties, is he far wrong in thinking that behind 
the evil actions of Germany there was latent an evil thought, 
and that the evil thought fructified first in the brain of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Nietzsche ? 

On the other hand, we must allow that circumstances conspired 
against Nietzsche's chance of a fair hearing. The elevon years 
of insanity with which his gloomy life closed have cast a shadow 
of sinister suspicion backwards over all his work. His epigram- 
matic methods of statement are peculiarly liable to misconception, 
He spoke purposcly in an exaggerated, provocative way to draw 
attention to what he had to communicate, and he left his readers 
to make the necessary modifications. Often in his desire to be 
vigorous and arresting he outran his own meaning.  Ill-health, 
insomnia, and drugs produced in him a high degree of nervous 
irritability, which combined with his solitary mode of life to lead 
him into rash utterances. ‘A lonely thinker, who finds no 
sympathy or echo for his ideas, involuntarily . . . raises his pitch 
and falls casily into irritated speech.’ Then, again, as his thought 
developed, his views changed in many cases radically from those 
he had at first professed, so that his later sayirgs often flatly 
contradict his earlier, ‘‘ This thinker needs no one to confute 
him,” says he, alluding evidently to his own position ; ‘ he suffices 
to that end himself.’ Last of all, he lived and died, not without 
a certain nobility, in conscious conflict throughout with the spirit 
of his time. It is evident that a thinker of this type stands much 
in need of a careful interpreter to define the proper limits of his 
teaching, to eliminate discrepancies, and to present the solid ore 
of his thought purged of all accidental and unnecessary impurities. 
This service Mr. Salter has performed admirably for Nietzsche 
in the present volume. 





—— 


ORIGINALITY.* 

THE publisher's note on the cover of Mr. Sharnol’s book informs us 
that it is ‘‘ a practical and highly interesting guide to those mental 
conditions that promote original thinking.” The present writer 
passes every day on his lawful occasions a notice-board which 
announces that the occupant of the house to which it is affixed is a 
“* practical chimney-sweeper.”’ The latter statement is understand- 
able ; a practical chimney-sweeper is, we presume, a gentleman 
who sweers chimneys, and is thereby distinguished from a theoretical 
chimnoy-sweeper, who perhaps discusses with ability the ethics and 
philosophy of sweeping chimneys, but does not personally remove 
soot from them. What exact meaning is attached to the word 
** practical ” in our first quotation, however, we have not been able 
to decide. We take it that the sense intended is that in which a book, 
say, on billiards or golf might loosely be described as “ practical ” 
if it omitted all vexed questions of kinetics, and confined itself 
to plain downright directions how to hit the ball. Even in this sense 
we feel that it is hardly the right term to use for Mr. Sharnol’s 
work, of which the larger portion is devoted to pure theory ; his 
chicf danger, indeed, is the desire to formulate ‘‘ laws’ on a very 
slender and possibly disputed basis; but a brief summary of the 
contents will help our readers to judge how far the description is 
accurate, 

Mr. Sharnol finds, to begin with, that all Original Minds obey the 
Same Laws: their superiority lies only in their Greater Range of 
Consciousness. ‘* Range of Consciousness” is the action of the 
whole mind in its conscious and unconscious spheres, and originality 
is due, we are told, ‘‘ mainly to the interaction between these two 
spheres.” (Incidentally our readers will note that whatever may be 
the “‘ practical ” effect of Mr. Sharnol’s teaching on his students, 
he is at least original in his use of the English language: “‘ action 
between two spheres ”’ and “‘ the interaction of two spheres *’ would 
be intelligible propositions, but ‘the interaction between two 
spheres ”’ is, to us, an entirely novel phenomenon.) ** The question 
now arises as to what causes consciousness to increase its range 
in such a manner as to eventuate in originality,’ and we accordingly 
get the Laws of Inspiration. Here, if anywhere, is where the 
practicality comes in, so we quote the Laws in full :— 

*“(A) That a Period ef Close Inquiry and Refiection should be 
followed either by a Change of Subject or a Period of Mental 
Inactivity. 

(B) That the Search for Now Ideas is conditioned by Intellectual 
Rhythm. 

(C) That the New Idea is partly dependent for its Birth on the 
right External Stimulus. 

(D) That the Employment of Analogy, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is a Creative Method of Great Value. 

(E) That when the Mind is bent on a Discovery, or Otherwise 
set upon the Realisation of an Idea, its Energies may suddenly 
be side-tracked by a Conception with few Relationships to the 
immediate Purpose ; or it may make what is called a Chance Dis- 
covery of a totally different Nature. 

(F) That the Final Law is: Think for Yourself,” 

We have done our bost to obey the last precept, and the only 
conclusion we can come to is that these ‘** Laws’ do not add any- 
thing appreciable to the sum of human knowledge. If you abandon 
your mind to it, and your printer does not run out of his stock of 
capital letters, you can manufacture a number of similar Laws for 
yourself without any great trouble. You observe, let us say, that 
most people do not begin work until after breakfast : that is the 
Law of Postponed Cerebration. Some people, however, do begin 
work before breakfast: that is the Law of Pre-nutrimental Activity. 
Most people sit down when they are tired—the Law of Semi-per- 
pendicular Repose ; others go to bed—the Law of Final Recum- 
benecy. There is no reason why you should ever stop formulating 
such “‘ Laws”? so long as your technical vocabulary holds out ; 
but it is not clear what advantage you wou!'d bestow on the 
world by doing so. You cannot conceal the identity of a truism 
by wrapping it up in a semi-scientific phraseology. 

We pass over the pathology and biology of inspiration, and 
come to the Hindrances to Originality. This, although not strikingly 
above the standard set by Dr. Smiles’s uplifting volumes, is perhaps 
the best part of the work. The author considers the various in- 
fluences, such as defective home training and education, the over- 
valuation of experience, and the improper assimilation of books, 
that tend to dwarf the mind into an irrational conservatism, and 
he brings together a very interesting collection of examples of their 
ill-effects. Even here, however, there is much with which we cannot 
possibly coneur :— 

‘* We claim that a dispassionate analysis of the type of brilliance 
associated with much of the work of Oscar Wilde, G. K. Chesterton, 
and G. B, Shaw—taking them as specimens of some modern literary 
fashions—proves it to be the result of artificial methods ; it does not 
spring from greatness of mind so much as skill in dialectics ; 
in short, it is merely the outcome of a trick. . That our 
attitude towards the three men is not hard, unjust, ill-informed or 
incompetent will be evident if the thinking reader cares to make 
a few inquiries into the artistic quality and possible immortality 
a Originality : a Popular Study of the Creative Mind. By Thomas Sharnol 
London: JT. Werner Laurie. (15s. net.J 
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of such work as they have produced. Wilde is greatly superior 
to the other two, and his De Profundis will take its place amongst 
the great Confessions.” 

The first remark we have to offer about this passage is that when 
an author tells us that his attitude is not ill-informed or incompetent, 
inasmuch as an attitude cannot possibly be either, we suspect at 
once that he himself may be both ; and his literary criticism only 
confirms the suspicion. No reader of the Spectator is likely to accuse 
us of undue partiality for the work of any of the three writers named ; 
but to say their brilliance is merely the outcome of a trick is to prove 
oneself void of the analytic faculty. Years ago some one made a 
similar assertion about the Pre-Raphaelite painters ; he said that 
they either copied or actually painted over photographs. Ruskin 
invited the critic to produce a Pre-Raphaelite picture by the means 
alleged to be employed, and the challenge was not accepted. If the 
‘* brilliance ” is as purely mechanical as Mr. Sharnol believes, it can 
be produced to order, and he can prove his case by writing as good 
a play as Lady Windermere’s Fan or Candida, or as good a critica] 
study as Mr. Chesterton's Browning. We await the attempt with 
interest. Meanwhile we can only mourn over the sense of literary 
and spiritual values which places De Profundis in the same 
category as, say, Newman's Apologia. De Profundis was written 
with all Wilde's mastery of style, but intrinsically it has nothing to 
recommend it ; the feeling is shallow and insincere ; qualis artifex 
pereo is its dominant note ; it represents only a change of pose on 
the part of a man who had posed all his life, and his pose of 
repentance is far more disgusting than his harmless pose of 
flippancy. 

We may seem to have laid too great stress on verbal criticism, 
tut in this case loose and inaccurate expression is the token of loose 
and inaccurate thought. Mr. Sharnol is happy in his choice of 
subject, but he makes very little real effort to come to close grips 
with any of the problems it presents. We infer from his referencds 
that his studies have lain much amongst the American manuals of 
the ** Success in Life ’’ type, and we are consequently not surprised 
to find him worshipping the vulgar fetish of the ‘* business govern- 
ment "’; but their methods, however likely to lead to the proprietor- 
ship of ‘‘ a mail order business worth a quarter of a million,” are 
not those best suited for a sober scientific treatise. Even in their 
own sphere they are not always as helpful as their students are 
asked to believe. A young man, educated in a modern Commercial 
Training College, once managed, after much correspondence, to 
procure a personal interview with the heads of a large New York 
firm. He explained his qualifications for a post in the establish 
ment and the partners listened to him in silence until he had 
finished. Then the senior partner spoke for the first time: ** Well, 
Mr. Jones, we have interviewed you. We are not impressed. 
Good morning!” We are afraid that Mr. Sharnol on business 
efficiency in the world of thought has left us equally cold. 





FICTION. 


THE OILSKIN PACKET.* 
We have to thank Messrs. Reginald Berkeley and James Dixon 
for proving in their excellent and exciting yarn that the last word 
has not been said on the subject of treasure islands. Local and, 
s far as we can judge, technical knowledge they possess in ample 
store; but, what is not always combined with this equipment, 
they have invention, and can spin a yarn in good forthright style. 
It is not the business of a reviewer of such a book to tell too 
much of the story, but it may serve to whet the curiosity of the 
reader if we briefly outline its preliminary stages. 

Captain Crawford, an elderly and kindly man, the sole survivor 
of an outbreak of cholera in his ship, was wrecked and cast ashore 
on & small uncharted island in the South Pacific in the year 1871. 
There were five natives on the island, with whom hesvon established 
excellent relations, a house formerly occupied by pirates, and a 
treasure. After four years of complete isolation 
Captain Crawford wrote a narrative of his experiences, mentioning 
the treasure but not its whereabouts, sealed up the packet in a 
chart-tin, addressed it to a solicitor in Sydney, and cast it into a 
sea current onthe chance of its floating out and being picked 
up. It did, but unfortunately fell into the hands of a cut-throat 
Seots skipper. But while *‘Curly Jock” was actually reading 
the document his brigantine was boarded by another skipper— 
the crew were all on shore at the time—an American named 
Woodrow, who overpowered him in a desperate struggle, made 
off with the oilskin packet, and in due course delivered it unread 
to the solicitor in Sydney. The solicitor, convinced of the bona 
fides of the story, at once chartered a ship and appointed Wood- 
row—a fiery but honest man—to command the rescue expedition. 
iu due course they reached the island, only to find that “* Curly 
Jock” was already there, though he had lost his ship (he had 
not got as far as the sailing directions when Woodrow surprised 
him), and was installed with his crew of desperadoes in the 

* The Oilskin Packet: a Tale of the Southern Seas. By Beginald Berkeley and 
a With Llusteations by Arch Webb, Loudon; ‘Duckworth and Co, 
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house or Buccaneers’ Castle. Woodrow at once resolved to 
storm the house by night, but pressing on too far in advance: of 
his men, was wounded and teken prisoner; and though his 
second-in-command captured the stronghold, “Curly Jock” got 
away with Captain Crawford and Woodrow to the ship, which 
was treacherously surrendered by the engineer, who had sent him 
@ message warning him of the attack. Meanwhile the natives 
had lain perdus, and Crawford, the only other person who knew 
where the treasure was, had from the moment of *‘ Curly Jock’s” 
arrival successfully feigned insanity. ‘‘ Curly Jock” now had 
the means of removing the treasure; but he did not know where 
it was. But he had two valuable hostages. On the other hand, 
the rescue party had lost their ship, and though they found 
the treasure, could hardly avoid surrendering it to save the lives 
of the hostages. It isa very pretty problem, but we must leave 
our readers to find out how it was solved—after hard fighting and 
periodical truces. It is enough to say that the natives—elusive, 
amphibious, and devoted to Crawford—were the determining 
factor. For the rest, the sharply contrasted natures of the three 
skippers are well conceived and brought out in speech and action, 
and the authors show a decided gift for character in their clear-cut 
portraiture of the minor actors in these brilliant variations on 
an old theme. 


READABLE Novets.—The Wonder Mist. By Henry Bruce. 
(John Long. 6s.)—The most interesting part of this novel is con- 
cerned with the psychology of the Eurasian heroine, and the series 
of chapters, the first of which is called “‘ A Hindu Wife,” are very 
curious in their details of life behind the veil. The life on shipboard 
of most of the English characters is not very convincing.- The 
Safety Curtain, and other Stories. By Ethel M. Dell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—Short stories, of which the one that gives its name 
to the book is most successful. The Major. By Ralph Connor. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This book describes the feeling in 
the West of Canada on the outbreak of war. The hero does not 
earn the rank which gives its name to the book till the very last 


page. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Notice in this column dues not necessarily preeiude subs:quent review.) 





The Edinburgh Review.—The new Bishop of Hereford opens tho 
January number of the Edinburgh Review with a thoughtful article 
on “The Church of England.”” Dr. Henson surveys briefly and 
clearly the history of the Church, in order to lend force to his warn- 
ing against the ecclesiastics who would wreck it in the name of 
spiritual liberty :— 

“Such a Church, so ancient, so deeply rooted, so illustrious, 

can only fall from within. If the national idea be repudiated by tho 
English clergy, and they refuse to conform to the conditions of a 
national establishment, neither the glories of its past nor the services 
of its present can preserve the national Church. The 
movement for ‘ Life and Liberty’ is only an Anglican version of 
the Liberation Society.” 
Disendowment is inseparable from Disestablishment, Dr. Henson 
adds, and “ poverty, as we have seen in the case of the monks and 
friars, may be as hostile to piety as to wealth.”’ Mr. Robert Wilton, 
the veteran Times correspondent at Petrograd, has a striking 
article on “‘ Dominant Facts in Russia,” which should dispose of the 
idea that the Anarchist leaders are simple enthusiasts who do not 
know what harm they are doing, and who might be talked into 
sense by a few Labour delegates from Western Europe. An un- 
signed article on “* Early Phases of Food Control’ is intended to 
show that the late Ministry did more than its critics gave it credit 
for. Mr. Harold Cox, the editor, has a valuable article on ‘“* The 
Finance of the War,” urging, as the Spectator has done, that taxa- 
tion should be increased to provide the State with funds and to 
compel the citizen to exercise greater economy. Signor Arundel 
del Re’s excellent account of ‘ The Medici Archives,’’ which are 
announced for sale by auction in London, confirms the view that 
this unique collection should never have left Italy, and should, if 
possible, be restored to her. Many friends of Italy would be glad, 
we should think, to subscribe to a fund for the purchase of the 
great Lorenzo's papers, for presentation to his native Florence. 


Sketches in Verse. By M. C. Strachey. With a Foreword by 
Frederic Harrison. Lllustrated. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 3s. net.) 
—All who love Italy, and who feel starved by their inability to see 
with their natural eyes Tivoli or Taormina, the Villa d’Este, or any 
other part of the peninsula, from Paiermo to Rapallo, will be grate- 
ful to the author of Sketches in Verse, for her little volume. leads 
them by many an Italian pathway. We hear the splash of Italian 
fountains set in gardens where tall cypresses keep an outpost line 
for the marble gods and fauns that occupy their terraces, lawns, 
and stairways. Mr, Frederic Harrison, in the Foreword which 
he has contributed to the book, puts this point with that charm 
of style which is peculiarly his owa :— 

“When all the sweetest haunts of our peaple on the Continent 
are closed to us—and alas! for reasons that we can imagine, may 
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long remain unvisited—it will be soothi to recall soft visions 
of some of those sacred havens of rest, where we have so often 
found refreshment to the wearied spirit.” 
As a rule, photographs, and especially photographs of scenery, 
make the worst possible illustrations for abook. In the present case, 
however, the critical bibliophile will more than pardon their 
crudity since they raise memories so many and so happy. To the 
present writer perhaps the best of these is that named ‘“‘ Rapallo.” 
It stands for all rural Italy. The little seventeenth-century chapel, 
in spite of its thinness, its cheap stucco, its utter carelessness 
in construction, somehow contains in it the whole charm of Italian 
architecture. The shoulder of mountain behind and the stone path 
in front recall a thousand scenes amid Italian hills. Before we 
leave Sketches in Verse we should like to express agreement with 
Mr. Frederic Harrison in his commendation of the translation 
of ‘“‘ Hadrian's Address to his Soul.” It is very close :— 
“Sweet wayward soul, playful and gay, 

Comrade and guest of this poor clay, 

Ah! where will now be thine abode ? 

All pallid, naked, cold, alone ; 

Thy wonted, happy jestings gone.” 





Three One Act Plays by Mr. Granville Barker. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Granville Barker's writing is of so high 
a standard and his characterization so natural and convincing 
that his plays are always pleasant to read as literature, quite apart 
from any acting value they may possess. Indeed, so untheatrical 
is his style that the reader is at first inclined to wonder if the plays 
would be successful as drama. Yet, as has been proved by the per- 
formances of The Voysey Inheritance and Waste, Mr. Barker's 
work can be as interesting on the stage as in the study. Of the three 
plays in the present volume, Vote by Ballot is easily first—an ex- 
tremely clever and amusing comedy. Rococo, which some readers 
inay remember to have seen on the London stage, is a farcical sketch 
of family quarrels over an heirloom. The duologue Farewell to the 
Theatre is somewhat disappointing. As with The Madras House, the 
play is rather overwhelmed by talk, and neither the actress who 
has done so much for the “ high-brow ” drama nor her solicitor 
friend is very convincing. Almost as interesting as the plays are 
Mr. Barker’s stage directions and comments, but we cannot help 
feeling that they tend somewhat to affectation in description of 
detail. Forinstance, we are told that the wall-paper in the vicarage 
drawing-room in Rococo had a frieze of a ‘sort of desert scene ; 
a mountain, a lake, three palm-trees, two camels”; but who in an 
audience beyond the front stalls is to know (except by the aid of 
a telescope) whether the frieze is of camels or canaries, sailing- 


boats or rosebuds ! 


Thompson: an Autobiography. (Constable and Co. 1s. net.)— 
Thompson was an attractive if extremely bellicose fox-terrier, with 
‘an enviable strain of bull” in his composition, and in these 
reminiscences he shows that ‘‘ a dog’s life ’’ can be a very different 
thing from what the phrase generally suggests. Thompson passed 
from a petted youth, through an active and esteemed middle life, 
to honoured old age, and spent his last years, half blinded and 
very deaf, sitting before the fire, lost in memory, “‘ hunting old 
hunts and fighting my fights over again.” As he sagely remarks, 
** you need never be dull if you have a happy past to look upon.” 
What Thompson did not know about fighting was not worth know- 
ing, though he assures us he was not quarrelsome by nature. From 
his first fight, when he discovered the ‘‘ Thompson throw,’’ he was 
apparently invincible, and we cannot share his surprise that he 
was not popular among other dogs. Thompson speaks with some 
bitterness of human interference with dog-fights, many of which are 
merely ‘‘ friendly scraps,” or again they may be ‘ duty fights ”’ 
undertaken in defence of master or mistress. ‘‘ Many is the time 
I have had to punish a dog for some passing remark upon 
Master,” he tells us. As Thompson grew old he tended to philo- 
sophy. From a collection of aphorisms we quote this: ‘* A cunning 
mongrel may rise to fame, but can only fall to infamy.” 


Nelson’s History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. XVIII. 
(‘F. Nelson and Sons. Is. 6d. net.)—Mr. Buchan’s admirable history 


of the war pursues its even course. The new volume is timely, | 








| offered at the time of his death to a rel 


for it deals with the German “ peace offensive "’ of a year ago, and | 


shows how President Wilson's patience was exhausted by the revela- 
tions of the enemy's hypocrisy. It is instructive reading for the self- 
deluded Pacificists who think that a few fine phrases will give us a 
tolerable peace. Mr. Buchan devotes a chapter to the first acts of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry and another chapter to the Russian 
Revolution, and he also describes the Baghdad campaign. Though 
it is far too soon to write a true history of the war, Mr. Buchan’s 
lucid and intelligent chronicle, with its many maps and its appen 
dices of documents, is of the greatest value for all who are striving 
to follow the meny phases of this world-conflict. 


The Military Map—Additional Chapters. (Macmillan and Co. 
3s. net.)}—Had not Professor John Marr already given his popular 


on the war are very concise but will 


book on Physical Geography the happy title of The Scientifie Study 
of Scenery, this title would have served admirably for the present 
volume and given a good idea of its aims and scope. It sets out 
to elucidate the ‘‘ Elements of Modern Topography ” according to 
the French school of war, and very ably and clearly it does it. 
As the basis for lectures on, say, “‘ The How and Why of the Earth’s 
Crust,” “Inductive Reconnaissance,” or ‘The Compleat Topo- 
grapher,” the book should prove a most valuable stock-pot to 
all officers instructing in such subjects. Apt and illuminating 
analogies are freely instanced, whilst the simple line-diagrams 
are commendably fool-proof and well adapted for blackboard 
reproduction. It is rare and refreshing to find a technical subject 
treated with so light a touch, and without a trace of that tediousness 
peculiar to *‘ Official Manuals.” 





The Constitution of Canada. By W. R. Riddell. (H. Milford. 
5s. 6d. net.)—In four lectures delivered at Yale, and now reprinted 
with copious notes, Mr. Justice Riddell, of the Ontario Supreme 
Court, gives a lucid account of the Constitution of the Dominion, 
and compares it in a most instructive way with the Constitution of 
the United States. The lecture on ‘‘ The Constitution in its Actual 
Working ”’ derives special value from the author's judicial experi- 
ence. In regard to differeaces between the Provincial Legislatures 
and the Ottawa Parliament, he states that ‘“‘for several years 
the practice has been settled for the Dominion not to interfere 
except where the legislation is plainly ultra vires the Provincial 
Parliament.” 





The Historical Register of the Unive "sity of Cambridge to the Yes 
1910. Edited by J. R. Tanner. (Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. net.)—This new supplement to the University Celendar 
which has been lightened of historical matter, is no perfunctory 
mass of class-lists, but a very solid and scholarly piece of research. 
Dr. Tanner and his helpers have put the history of the University 
offices and examinations on a new and secure basis. The most 
notable and novel feature is the set of early lists giving the ‘* Order 
of Seniority ” in nearly every year from 1499 to 1747, after which 
the Tripos lists begin, though, as the editor says, the Tripos may 
be dated back to 1710-11. 





TI} 
names, sifch as Latimer, Cranmer, Ridley, Ascham, Parker, Spenser, 
George Herbert, and Milton, and Dr. Tanner’s labour in recovering 
and editing the lists has been well spent. 


1ese early lists include many famous 


The Secret Prese in Belgium. By Jean Massart. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—M. Massart gives a spirited account of the 
way in which the Belgians have used the printing-press to support 
their passive resistance to the brutal and stupid German rule. 
The witty satire of La Libre Belgique and other illicit publications 
has done much to keep up the spirits of the people. The author 
describes also the pro-German Press, including some Dutch journals, 
which is fostered by the enemy in a vain attempt to win t 
sympathies of enslaved Belgium. 


} 





The Motor-Bus in War. By A. M. Beatson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)—This plain narrative of the experiences of an Army 
Service Corps officer attached to the Mechanical Transport Service 
will, we think, help readers to realize the importance and com- 
plexity of the work performed by the “ Army behind the Army.’ 
The supply column of one cavalry division consists of one hundred 
and sixty motor-lorries, each capable of carrying a ton and a half. 
It may be inferred from this that the Army Motor Transport 


Service alone is a tremendous affair. 


Religion and Common Sense. By Donald Hankey. (Andrew 
Melrose. ls. net.)}—The author of A Student in Arme leit behind 
him this little exercise in Christian apologetic, which had been 
but was 





ous periodic 





returned to his executors. It is a simple and straightforward 
argument for Christianity, framed as a reply to an infidel book. 
We can heartily recommend it. 

Works oF REFERENCE.—W hitaker's Alinanuck for 1918 (3s. bd. 
net) is the fiftieth annual issue of this familiar and invaluable wert: 
It is ascompact, comprehensive, and a as ever. The articles 
be useful, especially the coi 





densed diary of the pas year and the account of the naval « pera 
tions. The appendix on “ British Er re Industries fascinates 
us with its short and informing articles by experts on such topics 
as galvanized iron, fabric gloves, lead pencils, tubes,and brushes. 

The Annual for 1918 of the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, 
Limited, contains as usual a mass of interesting and well-arranged 
statistics relating to the ( perativ« rvvement. The articles in 
clude a curious rhapsody on the “ ¢ yperative Commonwealth 

by Mr. Joseph Edwards, and an artick " The Wholesale m 
Recent Years’ by Mr. Percy Redfern, who is strangely dignant 
because the Society has had to pay Excess Profits Tax, though 
its net profit for 1916 was vo less than £1,519,006. 
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Lloyd (R. W.), The Cult of Old Paintings and the Romncy Case (Skeffington) net 6/0 
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Marsh (R.), On the Jury: Short Stories, cr 8VO..........66006 (J. Lane) net 5/0 
Moore (H.), uid Fucls for Internal-Combustion Engines, 8vo (C. Lockwood) net 12/6 
Morris (F. St. V.), Poems, Cr BVO... 6... cc cece cece eee eens (Blackwell) net 3/0 
Nobbs (Capt. G.), Englishman, Kamerad! cr 8vo.......... (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Oman (J.), Grace and Personality, cr 8vo.......... (Camb, Univ, Press) net 60 
Passio Christic: Meditations for Lent by Mother St, Paul (Longmans) net 4/6 
Plowman (T. F.), In the Days of Victoria, 8vo.............64+ (J. Lane) net 10/6 
Pope (R, M.), An Introduction to Early Church History, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Publications of Members of University of Chicago, 1902-16 (Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/6 
Speer (R. E.), The Stuff of Manhood, cr 8v0..............0065 (Oliphant) net 4/6 
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Thomas (G. C.), A Practical Book of Outdoor Rose Growing. .(Lippincott) net 8/6 
Thorpe (F. N.), The Essentials of American Constitutional Law. (Putnam) net 9/0 
Tiemann (H. D.), The Kiln Drying of Lumber, 8vo.......... (Lippincott) net 18/0 
Torry (R. A.), The Voice of God in the Present Hour, cr 8vo....(Oliphant) net 6/0 
Wallace (D. D.), The Government of England, 8vo. (Putnam) net 10/6 
weesun sence 5.) “ Figgis at Brighton,” &vo.......... (Marshali Bros.) net 6/0 
Wherry (Edith), The Wanderer cn a Thousand Hilla, cr 8vo..........+- (J. Lane) 60 
Wilson (R. D.), Studies in the Book of Danicl, 8vo............ (Putnam) net 18/0 
Wylie (I. A. R.), The Duchess in Purault, cr 8vo........ (Mills & Boon) net 6,0 








LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 
DENT’S WATCHES ANOCLOCKS 
Three grand prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compassca. 
| 


"BY SPECIAL | 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 
NEW CATALOGUE f-:. licati 

EW DENT and CO, Ltd. 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Biz Ben. 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3- 





Samples and illustrated list post free 


COLLARS 
By Athoiniment to their @& SHIRTS 


asesties the King and Queen 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donagall Place BELFAST 


DON’T CASH YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN DIVIDEND. 
82 10/- Dividend will double your 


holding of War Stock and produce 
#100 new monosy for the War. 





Write for particulars to 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1, 


or to any of its Agents. 


— - 
'.HE MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD ar), prepared 

to receive Loans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security 
of their BONDS, at Interest at the rate of £5 7s. 64. per centum, per anaum, payable 
half-yearly, for periods as may be arranged. Comiunications to be addressed to 
A, Dranfield, Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpoo!. 
ALFRED CHANDLER, 

Gencral Manager and Secretary, 


Dock Office, Liverpool, 


on — 


Demy oom te nt Comfortable house, central heating, 
sunny rooms. Ten minutes from station, 





Apply for terms to Miss WAUGH, 
, Limps field, Surrey, 


% 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


5 hee GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATED MALAY 
STATES requires the services of an ASSISTANT-MASTER for the MALAY 
Applicant should be between 23 and 25 years of age 

per annu rising by annual increments of £20 to a 

maximum of £500 a year, with a duty allowance of £90 a year. The duty allowance 

is non-pensionable and is drawn - while the officer is actually performing duty in 

Malaya. Quarters are provided and moderate rent charged. Government furniture 

can be hired. Appointment will be for three years in first instance, and if the 

officer's services prove satisfactory he will then be placed oa the pensionable establish- 
ment. No candidate accepted if eligible for military service or If engaged on work ot 
national importance. C; must hold an Honour Degree in Natural Science, 

He must be willing and able to take sharc in the training of the Cadet Corps, and 

should be sympathetic with boys and take an interest in sports, especially cricket 

and Association football, He will be required to pass a Government examination 
in Malay within 2 years of the Intermediate standard. His duties will be to teach 
elementary science and to assist in teaching general English subjects, also to assist, 
when —_—, in teaching the Malay language, Malay as well as English being taught 
as a class subject. The wholo of the officer’s time would be at the disposal of the 

Government except in vacations, about 9 or 10 weeks in the year. 

Applications should be addressed to the ASSISTANT PRIVATE SECRETARY 

Colonial Office, 8.W. 1. y 


cy OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DAY SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG EMPLOYEES (GIRLS), 
STIRCHLEY INSTITUTE, 


COLLEGE; Kuala Kangsar. 
and single. Salary is 2300 





Wanted, as soon as possible, for the new branch of the above School to be opened 
at Longbridge Works, Northfield, the following Mistresses (to reside in that district), 


iz. :— 

CHIEF ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, maximum salary £200 per annum (plus War 
Allowance £15 per annum); 

ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESS, maximum salary £170 per annum (plus War Allowance 
£15 per annum), to take between them English, Nature, Physlolo y, Sick-Nursing 
and Infant Care, and if possible Class Singing. Candidates should have, if possible, 
degree or diploma, training, and experience in teaching girls from 14 to 18 years of age. 

articulars and form of a plication may be obtalned, on receipt of addressed 
envelope, from the SECRETARY, Municipal Technical School, Suffolk Street, 


Birmingham, 
JNO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education, 
Education Officca, Margaret Street. 


ANTED, for Government Office work in London, WOMEN 
of BRITISH PARENTAGE and NATIONALITY between the ages of 
22 and 50, capable of reading correspondence in any of the following languages :— 
(1) German, 
2) Dutch, 
3) Seandinavian. 





Applications in writing to Box 99, c/o WILLING’S, 125 Strand, W.C. 2. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF ITALIAN tenable at University College. 
The salary will be £600 a year.—Applications, accompanied by copies of not more 
than three testimonials (twelve copies of each document), and the names of persona 
to whom reference may be mide, must be received at the University, South Kensington, 
5.W.7, not later than firat post on Wednesday, 20th February, 1918, by the 
unde-signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. Applications should 
be marked outside “‘ Chair of Italian.” E, C. PERRY, Vice-Chancellor. 
ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, ACTON, W. 3.— 
Wanted, at Easter, a FORM MISTRESS with special subject History, and 
subsidiary subject Goographiy or Latin. Honours Degree essential, Training and 
some experience very estrable, Commencing salary £150,— Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS at the School, 
ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
YARDLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

Applications are invited for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School, which 
consists of about 400 pupils (200 boys and 200 girls). Commencing salary £400 per 
annum. 

Form of Application and particulars ag to nature of appointment may be obtained 


from the undersigned, 
INO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Education, 
Council House, Margarct-street, Birmingham. 


T. HILD’S DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE, DURHAM.— 

Wanted in April TWO LECTURERS, (1) to teach History and Geography, 

(2) Mathematics. Salary in beth cases £110, with residence and laundry. Degree 

and training essential——Applications, with full particulars of training and ex- 
perience, to be sent to the PRINCIPAL not later than March Ist. 


NIVERSITY  } OF BRISTOL. 


A SUPERINTENDENT fs required for a small HOSTEL for WOMEN STUDENTS 
of the ELEMENTARY TRAINING DEPARTMEN'T,.—All infCrmation can be 
obtained from the REGISTRAR, to whom applications should be sent ag soon as 
possible. 
EQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, ORGANIZING SECRETARY 

for mixed club for industrial workers to be inaugurated on ¢ecl?-governing 
lines. Previous experience essential. North Country woman pentane Salary 
£150 to £200, ac ing to experience and quallfications.—Apply before January 31st 
to SECRETARY, Advisory Committee, Employment Exchange, Leeds, 














LECTURES, &c. 


{RESHAM LECTURES, LENT TERM, 1918.— 
The Gresham LIccturer on Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUR KR. HINKS, M.A., 
F.R.S., will deliver four lectures on “The Study of Celestial Photographs” on 
January 29th, 30th, 31st and February Ist at 6 o'clock at Gresham College, Bastnyhall 
Street, E.C.2. (1) The Wealth of Material for Study. (2) The Laws of Celestial 
Photography. (3) Work for the Amateur, (4) An Atlas of the Galaxy. The 
lectures are free to the public. 


TPHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT, 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P, The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Principal : 

Miss H. C. GREENE, 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins ia 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. ‘Principals — A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women trained as 
Scientific Teachers of Piiysical Education. Separate Course, Sick-Nursing, Massage, 
Remedial Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rey, E, Lyttelton, D,.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
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LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained i this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools, 
The Course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, , Te ennis, &c, 


T° GIRLS» SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, ry > &e. 
Inclusive Fees 
GOOD POSTS “OBTAINED  APTER TRAINING. 
rIROEBEL EDU CATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training One for =. Chairman : Rt. 
Hion, Sir Willlam Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 'M.A.—For information cahoots Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
/ARDENING FOR WOMEN. —Essentially Bagg training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Students can 
enter any date. 
Slustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 























UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive ran lass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beckceping, 
Marketing, Fruit- pererevens —For ae prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. | 
PRIVATE TUITION, &o. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 


and other Exams. Large modern hous:, 200 yards irom sca, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 

taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials 

free Le Mr. A, C, SCHNELLUE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
Estab, 1905, 


ne. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


j\ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 

‘4 ‘First-Class Boarding Schooi. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations, 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Re sident Matron. 


LXeHot SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Spring Term began on Thursday, January 17th. 
Prospectus on — to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
2 Grayshott. 
H F I E L 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
___ Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tole. “‘ Watford 616.” 


. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





D, 


I G 














ee 
S POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B. 
Thorongh Gencral Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and 0. and C, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds. Bracing climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
eleven miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket and Tennis. Summer Term begins 
on Friday, _May 3rd.— —Prospectus on ‘application to HEAD- MISTRESS, 
St. FRBLIX SCHOOL, 
b SOUTHWOLD. 
Spring Term, January 15th to April 5th, 
Tlead- Mistress —Misa L. SILCOX. 
)UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE .—Principals: | Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 
—" Education. Premises specially bullt for a School. Large Playing-ficlds and 
Rink. Lac Lacroaso, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e. 
‘FpaBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
384 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUN YG, M.A. 
ea for the Universities ; Leavi: Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
TINNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, “SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opened for 
elder girls wishing to specialize In French and Domestic Science. 


\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE .J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Collége (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
uae, : Tel.: 470 Harrow, _ ; Se RS 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Claasical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Tkcseuah education on modern lines, 


Pupils prepared for advanced cxaminations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing, 
Ow TO 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
fT BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 


description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—{Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 68 South Molton Street, London, W. 


ADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 
Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opened 16th January, 1918, 
Age of entry, 13} up to 15. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
Terms £80 per annum. zp Messrs. DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 
church h Buildings, iE a. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 

by examination’ beginning March 5th, 1918. Exhibitions (not competitive) for sons 
of Officers killed in the war will also be given Boys examined at Rossall and in 
London.— For particulars apply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


ELSTED SCHOOL—S CHOLARSHIPS. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-20, and some House 
Exhibitions will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in March. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR, 


BOYS’ 
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0 SS © m&. &. Oe: a 7 ee 
TE MPO! RAR bY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
“ i ae ENTRANCE SC i(' LARSHIPS for BOARDERS will be offered in 
arc 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8S. LEE, Head-Master. 





ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
4 DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F, 8, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Spee 2 Army and Engineering Classes, Phy sical 
Drill ue ak for the whole schoo! adet cor New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, sw swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


 BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qeenees staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July -—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. Ay Head- Master. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, ~ HERTS. — Head- ‘Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A. —Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the age 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each teeuene has separa 
houses, teaching, life and _ sce —Apply HEAD- MASTER. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &co. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


'VWYPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179. Mimeo- 

graphin7. Letters from the front duplicated for preservation or distribution among 

friends, Allcopiesequally clear, Revised Price List on application, Terms cash, 


TTHORS.—We are prepared to consider MSS. of any subject 
that will interest the public for es in book or pamphiet form.— 
KIBBLE & CO., 18 Bernera Strect, London, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
end TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The wt of SF a district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be fst 



































3. & Educational Agents, 143 Cannoa Street, Londoa, E.C. 4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
"Palace OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 
ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


‘Ihe Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 

are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 

in Schools, S as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
No 


Ae 


CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

~! CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 

information respecting £chools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending ful particulars of 

their — (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), 

oe. Metsrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
Tducational Agents, 


who are largely responsible for the 

— staffs of the most important echoes and thus able 
supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 

OM ces—158-162 oxr ORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ane WHILE YOU LEARN.—‘ How to Make Money by 

Writing.” £50 in Cash Prizes. Send 2d. postage for Particulars and Copy 
of *‘ How to Earn Moncey While Learning How to Write for Newspapers and Maga- 
zines.” Practical and comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Correspondence 
Instruction in all kinds of Writing—RKeports, Articles, Sketches, Verses, Poetry, 
Songs (words), Short Stories, Serials, &c., by experienced Literary Directors, Work 
criticised constructively. 

Free Advice, Beginners taught how 
publication at highest rates of remuneration, 
ance, 

Address: “ E DITORI AL” (Dept. E), 22 C HANC ERY LANE, 

\QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 


4; LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSION; and = INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 


eon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 ‘Lancaster Place, ‘Strand, Ww. C. 2. 


to make work saleable, MSS. placed for 
Cash paid immediately on accept- 


LONDON, Wil. 


J Snyper PATIENTS.—ILLU STRATED booklet describing 
iL the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country 
Secaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, invalids, 
Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application toMr, A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c,, Association, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—IrisH Port. Liwerick. IRisH 
CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. felection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal 
Co, Cork, Old laces mended and cleaned. 


OFFEE instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 Ibs. fine quality, Whole Berry, 11s, carriage paid, 
R, JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.C, 3. 


RTIFI ICI ALTEETH (OLD) BOU GHT. —HighestV alue assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not acce pted parcel returned 
post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise) 
Satisfaction VGH by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. _Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD “ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 

selling make sure of their valuo by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 

explains very clearly the value of any artificial tee Kindly mention ony Spectator. 
K. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STRERT, SOUTHPORT, LANC 











(\OCKROACHES SS exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 

REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Houschold. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 13, 64., 28, 6d., 5s. 
post free.—HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


of 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 


Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. B. HUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, London, £.U. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offves: 164 Shaftesbury Avenua, W.C. 














BOOKS OF EVERY KIND NEEDED 
by 
SICK AND SUFFERING SAILORS AND SOLDI-RS. 


Please send to the 


LONDON LIBRARY 


for distribution through the RED CROSS WAR LIBRARY 





Parcels to be addressed and sent to :— 
‘* For Wounded,” 
Librarian, London Library, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W.1. 





HELP the NATION 


° by HELPING 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Its WAYS are safe and sound. 
Its MEANS depend upon YOU. 
GIVE IT 
YOUR Generosity, YOUR Sympathy. 
Its present children are 4,856. 
Its Soldiers’ children 1,800. 


All contributions gratefully received by Prebendary Rupouy, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


(Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable ‘‘ Waifs and Strays.”) 


134,000 STARVING ANIMALS 


The 


Animal Rescue League 


(under the control of the R.S.P.C.A.) has rescued from the London 
streets and humanely destroyed One Mundred and Thirty- 
fcur Thousand homeless, starving, and diseased cats and 
dogs, free of any charge, to save them from being turned adrift. 


This work is of Natienal Importance, because :— 


(1) Such animals are a menace to the health of human beings, 
especially children, and also other animals. 
(2) These derelicts prey upon the food supplies of the country. 
(3) To give such animals a painless death—to ‘‘ put them out 
of their misery ’’—is a humane action, and therefore should 
be done. 
A weil-known Health Authority writes :— 
‘“We social workers, with experience of a very poor district, 
Jind that the unhealthiness of the London slum is very greatly 
increased by the prevalence of diseased and homeless cats.” 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


to carry on this work, the expenses of which far exceed the receipts. 








All cheques and postal orders (crossed “‘ Coutts & Co.’’) should 
be made out to the Treasurer. Treasury Notes should be sent by 
registered post. 

Tue ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE (Dept. S8.), 
397, Crry Roap, Lonvoyn, E.C. 1. 





NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





Tes 


Patron: H.M. Tue Kine. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 
St BSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


DONATIONS, 


Treaewer: The EARL or HaRrowsy, Secretary: Goprrey H, HamItTon, 












This Star, the bad 
of members of 1 
present ex, ition, 
was first used by the 
Soctety of F: . 
Rolie 


Following repeated warnings, telegraphic news has just come to 
hand that “SERIOUS FAMINE HAS STARTED " in Samara, 
a Russian Province as large as Belgium, where one in four of the 
population are refugees from the districts now in German hands. 


100,000 People, 


mostly Children and Women, 


are starving! 
£30,000 is needed IMMEDIATELY 


to enable our Unit, the only British Civilian Unit left in Russia, to 
obtain and distribute supplies. Our workers, who have dwelt amon 
the refugees for the last 18 months giving medical and general relief, 
can administer food without additional. expense. They have the 
trust of the people, who look to them for help. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 


to feed these victims of WAR and REVOLUTION. 


Please send your contributions without delay to— 
A. Rutn Fry: Hon, Sec.), Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, 
F.W.V.R., 104, Ernsisurca Houses, 91, Bisnorseats, Lonpon, E.C.s 
Cheques should be crossed “ Barelay’s Bank (Ltd.),”’ 











f ) 
PALESTINE SUNDAY, JAN, 27. 


To those who know and value the spiritual 
Jerusalem falls the task of bringing back to 
the Holy Land its national life and liberty. 
Syria’s thousands depend upon your charity 
for food, clothing, and the means of life. Widows 
and orphans look 

broken men for a new start in life. 


SYRIA & PALESTINE RELIEF FUND 


| 110 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, §,W. 1. 


Notes of latest information and leaflets for pews gladly 
supplied by the Secretary on application. 


to you for compassion ; 








XY y, 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST and 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Hats cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/c Church Army,” payable 


to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 





rTra*s*eQ 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAPER 


SELL 


LL YOUR ACCUMULATIONS 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


LEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, E.1. 


Telephone: Avenue 1428 (2 Lines). Established 1875. 





“Three Nuns” 
good wine .. . indeed, there is a flavour of old 
Madeira about it... . 


A pipe of elevates the spirits like 


Testing Sample witi be forwarded on application to Stephen Mitchell & Son, 
Branch of the Imperial Yobacco Co.(of Great Britain & Ireland),Lid.,Glasgow 


King's Head is stronger Both are sold at 9)d. per oz 


Cigarettes 


re 


2 ior1 0; ier 20 


a Cardboard Boxes of 50-1/94 























THE ORIGIN OF GOUT. 
HOW TO DETECT URIC ACID SYMPTOMS. 


Uric acid, the fundamental cause of all gouty suffering, is in 
reality a normal product of the human system, owing its existence 
partly to its introduction into the body as a constituent of certain 
elasses of food, and partly as a result of the natural tissue changes 
—the wearing out and repairing processes constantly ging on. 

As soon almost as uric acid gets into your circulation from either 
of these sources it gives you evidence of its disturbing presence by 
certain well-defined symptoms, which are Nature’s signals of im- 
pending gouty outbreaks. You feel out of sorts, heavy, and dull, 
especially in the mornings; your liver is out of order; you are 
restless, easily irritated, and sleep badly. You suffer from dyspep- 
sia, flatulence, and heartburn. You are depressed, and trifling 
little affairs worry you. You have persistent and severe head- 
aches. You frequently experience sensations of burning and irri- 
tation in the skin, or occasional twinges of pain in your joints, or 
there may be stiffness in joints and muscles, and dull aches in 
various parts of your body. 

GOUTY PROGRESS. 

In course of time, as the uric acid is thrown out of your blood 
and deposited in solid form in the tissues, joints, or organs, more 
definite and well-recegnised forms of gout develop. When the 
uric acid crystals are spread over, or become embedded in the 
muscles, gouty rheumatism or lumbago results. At first there is 
only a slight sensation of stiffness, and an occasional catch of 
pain. Gradually, as the atoms congregate and the sharp crystals 
bore their resistless way into the substance of the muscle, they 
increase the stiffness, and the piercing of the penetrating acicular 
crystals causes the sharp. cutting pain that tortures sufferers 
from gouty rheumatism. This is the term employed when the 
muscles of the limbs and shoulders are affected, while lumbago is 
the name applied when the loin muscles particularly are involved. 
In the latter case the pain comes on usually in the morning, and 
is of a dull, gnawing character, greatly aggravated on movement 
of the body, especially when attempting to rise from a recumbent 
position. Exposure to cold or damp often precipitates an attack 
of these ailments, whilst a slight injury, an accidental blow or 
knock, or a strain of the muscles, will act in a similar fashion. 

Other varieties of gouty suffering are chronic, or rheumatic 
gout, arising from the clogging uratic deposits in the joints, and 
attended by swelling, inflammation, pain, and siiiete: sciatica 
and neuritis when the nerve-sheaths are penetrated by the sharp 
crystals, which cause the hot, stabbing pain in thighs or arms; 
kidney stone and gravel, which are simply deposits of urates in 
the organs; and gouty eczema, the inevitable result of uric acid 
forcing its way into the skin. 

HOW TO ESCAPE GOUT. 

As long as uric acid remains in the system so long will the pain 
and agony caused by its presence continue. The uratic masses 
must be converted into soluble substances, and swept out of the 
body before permanent relief can be obtained. It has been con- 
clusively demonstrated that Bishop’s Varalettes, acknowledged to 
be the most generally effective uric acid solvents and eliminants 
known, are the one remedy that really accomplish this. They go 
directly to the root of the matter, and expel uric acid from the 
system. The rational and scientific mode of action of Bishop’s 
Varalettes is bound to result in successful alleviation of gouty 
suffering. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists of the highest standing, who have for 
very many years made uric acid solvents a subject of special 
study. Their investigations into this branch of chemistry have 
enabled them to place in the hands of the medical profession and 
gouty subjects a remedy that is at once reliable, safe, and sure. 
Physicians recognise and acknowledge this by prescribing Bishop’s 
Varalettes daily. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are free from any harmful ingredients, such 
as colchicum, iodides, mercury, potash, salicylates, and do not con- 
tain any purgative, narcotic, or anodyne drugs, so that even 
delicate subjects can take them with absolute confidence. They 
do not depress or lower the system in any way. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve readily in any beverage, forming a 
refreshing, briskly effervescing, sparkling draught. They are 
quite tasteless, and so do not interfere with the flavour of the 
liquid in which they may be taken. 

DIET AND GOUT. 

There is scarcely any subject that gives rise to more discussion, 
or, at times, proves more perplexing, than the all-engrossing one 
of foods and drinks suitable for the goutily inclined. Popular 
opinions on this subject are so often quite erroneous that it will 
be welcome news to you that a booklet has been recently published 
dealing with the whole question of diet in a clear, authoritative, 
and comprehensive manner. 

No difficulty in future need arise in arranging pleasant, varied, 
and satisfying menus, made up wholly of uric-acid-free dishes. 
Classified lists are published of allovable and non-allowable foods, 
and the booklet forms-a perfect guide for the gouty. It contains, 
in addition, a mass of useful information on the whole subject of 
uric acid disorders, which it briefly but clearly describes, and 
cannot fail to be of great value, as well as interest, to you. 

A copy will be sent, post free, on application to the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing 
Chemists, est. 1857, 48, Spelman Street, London, E.1. Please 
write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in via's, at 1s. 2d., 
Qs. 3d., and 5s. 6d. (25 days’ treat nent), or may be had direct from 
the sole makers, as above. 
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THE ABC’S OF 
THE WORLD. 


Men not only speak many tongues, but write in many alpha- 
bets. For printing the Scriptures, the Bible Society employs 
more than 60 different forms of character. These forms include 
the ideograms of China, the ancient alphabets of Syria and 
Hindustan, the Gothic and Slavonic letters of mid-Europe, 
and the familiar roman type. 


In English there are 26 letters; in Russian 36. Maori is 
written with only 14; while the Tamil alphabet, with its com- 
pounds, contains over 400. Chinese demands a_ separate 
character for each word, so that to print the Chinese Bible 
requires several thousand diiferent type3. 


Some Bibles are read as English is read, from left to right ; 
others, like Hebrew and Arabic, from right to left. Others, 
again, are read downward in columns—some beginning at the 
right-hand top corner of the page, like Japanese, and others 
beginning at the left-hand top corner, like Mongolian. - 


Bibles are printed from types, or plates, or lithographic 
stones. To produce the Urdu New Testament in popular style, 
an Indian scribe copied it out page by page, and the book was 
printed by means of photographs of the hand-written sheets. 


For the sightless of many nations, who can read only with 
their fingers, the Bible Society provides the Scriptures in raised 
type. 


To publish the Gospel in 500 languages, and in the form which 
the reader prefers, demands all the knowledge and skill which 
the Bible Society has gained during a century of world-wide 
experience. Through this great co-operative institution the 
Church secures and safeguards the printing of the Word of God. 


The ABC's of the world always involve heavy expense. 
To-day, under war conditions, the cost has alarmingly increased. 


Send your gifts to the Secretaries of the Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


OOKS. — Andrews’ "Study of ‘Adolescent atin 2s. ; 
Henry Irving Shakespeare, 14 Vols., £2 2s.; Burke's Peerage, new, 1915, 
lls, ; Debrett’s Peerage, new, 1915, 2 Vols. * On. 6d. ; Mason's Bibliography of Oscat 
Ww ilde’ s Works, 12s, 6d, ; Wilde’ 8 ‘Importance of Being Earnest, 48,; Stevenson's 
a Edit. de Luxe, 128, 6d, ; Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 10 Vols. , hf. morocco, 


1904, £3 3s.; Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms on Pottery “and Porcelain, 1912, 
£2 28,; McC arthy’ 8 Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4s.; W. B. Yeats’ Collected AY orks, 
8 Vois., £2 158, ; 


Len & Moore's Brook Kerith, L. P., Signed by Author, £2 10s, ; 
Lawrence, Elizabetha ayhouse and other Studies, 2V — 15s. ; 100, 000 books in 
stock, Catalogues on application. Wanted, Children’ 's Encyclo opedia, 8 Vols. ; 25s. off, 
—= Dw ARD BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright treet, Birmingham, 


IF YOU WISH TO BUY MORE 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


THAN YOU CAN PAY FOR OUTRIGHT, APPLY TO THE 


Clerical, Medical & General Life Assurance Society 


WHO HAVE 


An Attractive Scheme 


UNDER WHICH THE BONDS CAN BE 
PURCHASED BY ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 
Apply to— 


THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
15 St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


ee REGENT 1: 35. LONDON. 





Soothing as an 


= d time Melody 


" 
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Spinet ° 
TheSUPER CIGARETTE 
Fine Old Virginia 
Cork tipped Ovals 


12fr20 


bi 








Also in Boxes = " = 
of 50 &100 - Ai 


R.&J HILL Ute 
LONDON 














Macmillan’s New Books. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of 
&e. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


The Daily Graphic.—* A story of many adventures in the realm of 
character unfolding and development, and it is written with so much 
gentle satire and real distinction of style that it cannot fail to become 
a favourite book with the discerning.” 


7. B. YEATS’S NEW BOOK. 


Per Auniee Silentia Lunae. 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 
4s. 6d. net. 


“NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ LIVELIHOOD.” 
Whin. 


By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
3s, 6d. net. 


The Scotsman.—* Mr. Gibson's breezy and inspiriting volume. All 
are marked by an austere and accomplished imaginative art on their 
formal side, and in substance —— with the open-air life of the 
moors, the cairns, the hillsides, and the wolds of the fell and dale country 
in Northumberland.” 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Issues of Faith. 
A Course of Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


“* Fortitude,” 





Svo. 








Crown $&vo, 





SECOND IMPRESSION, 


The Church in the Furnace. 


Essays by Seventeen Temporary Church of England 
Chaplains on Active Service in France and Flanders, 
Edited by F. B. MACNUTT, 8.C.F., Canon of South- 
wark. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Rey.WILLIAM TEMPLE in the Morning Post says :-—“ Incaleulably 
important volume. . They have had opportunities of discover- 
ing the real opinions of the average Englishmen such as no group of 
parsons has had for many generations.” 


Christianity in History: 


a Study of Religious Development. 
By J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A., D.D., and A. J. 
CARLYLE, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo. 12s, net. 


The Philosophy of Benedetto 


Croce: the Problem of Art 
and History. 


>. H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., 
Philosophy of Change.” 8vo. 








Author of “ The 
7s. 6d. net. 





The Case for Compulsory 
Military Service. 


B G. G. COULTON, Author of “ The Main 

Illusions of Pacificism * Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Times.— A comprehensive historical investigation by an able 

writer designed to establish the proposition that ‘ history shows us the 

principle of compulsory service for home defence as an integral factor 
in democratic freedom,’ ”’ 


Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free on application. 


MACHILLAN nell co., LTD., LONDON, W.0.2 . 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
on subjects of vital importance and for short translations from FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘* THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O, 7d. for Specimen Number. 


THE FUTURE RE (Dopt. SR), ‘10 Essex st., Strand, London, Ww. Cc. 2. 


EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION 
A PROBLEM OF FORCES. y IRonicvs. 

This book is the outcome of the Author's inv an. into the elemental forces 
which determine the welfare of the individual and of the State, and may be pro- 
ductive of suggestions and ideas to the student of human nature which can be 
utilised in trying to solve the eternal problem of man’s true destiny in an evenly- 
balanced existence. 

CONTENTS.—I. Elemental Forces—II. Ignorance—III. Criminality—IV. Anarchy 
—V. Arbitration—VI, Production—VII, Security—VIII, Unity—IX,. Power— 


X. Monarchy, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. Postage 3d. 
THE CURSITOR PUBLISHING CO,, 12 Cursitor Street, London, F.C, 4. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
Mins: SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Strect, 

1, on WEDNESDAY, January 30th, and Two Following Days, at one o'clock 


poigs y, 
rh COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL MANU- 


VALUABLE 


1 
A Supe 
SCRIPTS. including a magnificent series of over two hundred Letters from Dr. 
Johnson to Mrs. Thrale (afterwards Madame Piozzi), including the famous letter in 
which Mrs. Thrale announced to Dr, Johnson her engagement to Piozzi and Dr. 
Johnson's reply, the Property of Mrs. Colman (great-granddaughter of John Piozzi), 
2 Laurel Mount, Richmond Hill, Bowdon, Cheshire ; also the Famous Collection formed 
by the late George Denholm, Esq., of Press Castle, Reston, Berwickshire ; the Property 
of Mrs. Warre Cornish, comprising intercsting Letters of Thacke ray, Swinburne, 
Robert Browning, &c. ; Property of Mrs. Cameron, 36 Carlton Hill, N.W., 
including Letters of English and Foreign Royalties, Politicians, &ce.; and other 
Properties, comprising Rare French Manuscripts, Scotch Letters of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth Centuries, Letters of George Washington, R. L. Stevenson, &c., &c. 
re AY viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, Illustrated copies price 
ea 
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Macmillan’s Educational List 


Pupil’s Class-Book of Geography. 


By ED. J. 8. LAY, Author of ‘‘ Constructive Work,” &c. 


With Maps and 


Exercises. 
ENGLAND AND WateEs. Sewed, 6d. Scottanp. Sewed, Tue British Dominions witH REFERENCE TO 
Tue BritisH Istes. Sewed, 8d. Asta. Sewed, 8d. THE SETTING IN WHICH THEY Liz. Sewed, 8d. 





By JANE AUSTEN. 





—_— 


Pride and Peake, 





A Text-Book of Physics. 


Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and 8S. G. STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Se. 
and Sound, 6s. ; 


Also in Parts :—Dynamics, 5s.; Heat, Light, 


and Sound, 3s. 6d. 


Abridged for Schools by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


For the Use of Students of Science and Engineering. 


Is. 
titi Literature for p Roomate Schools, 


By J. DUNCAN, 





15s. 


Magnetism and Electricity, 49.; Heat, 3s. 6d.; Light 








CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH. 
Scott—Marmion. Cantos I. and VI. M. MacmILuay. 1s. 3d. [Preliminary. 
Lam). aris x from Shakespeare. First Series (containing the selected Tales). 
C. D. PUNOHARD. 1s. Od. (Pretiminary. 


shaanene A Midsummer Night's Dream. K. DFIGHTON. With an Appendix, 
P. CRESWELL, Is. E. C. Noyes, 1s. 3d. net. J. H. CUNLIFF2, 
[Junior and Senior. 


4 3d. aie. Eversley Edition, with Notes, Is. 3d. 

—— King Lear. K. Detcurox. With an Appendix, 2s. V.C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
14. 3d. net. PP, M. Buck, 1s. 3d. net. LEversley Edition, with Notes, 
ls. 3d. [Senior. 

Scott.—Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F.T. PatGrave. 1s. 3d. [Junior. 

—— Marmion, M. Macmittay. 33. 6d. . [ Junior. 

—— Marmion. G. B. Atroy. 1s. 3d. not. [ Junior. 

—— Woodstock. With Introluction anl Notes. 33, [ Junior. 

Craucer.—The Knight's Tale. A. W. PoLtarD. 23. [ Senior. 

Macaulay.—Zssay on Sir W. Temole. G. A. TwentyMaN, M.A. 1s, [Senior. 


Teanyson,—SGeraint ard Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G.C. — 23. 
Senior. 
—— Gareth and Lynette. G. C. MAcAULAy. 23. { Senior. 


| Cassar.—De Belle Gallico. 
ls. Od. 





1918. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 





*.* Complete List, including the Higher Schoo! Certificate Exam., pest-free en application. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH. 


A. L. Barpovr. 1s. 31. 


Biackmore.—Lorna Doone. net. 
(Preliminary and Junior. 


Defoe.—Robinson Crusoe. Part I. C. R. Gastoy, 1s. 3d. not. H. Kinastey, 
3s. Od. Abridged and = lited by Rao Horcatson, 1s. Abridged and 
Edited by C. JOHNSON, ls. 3d. net [Preliminary and Junior. 


Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome and Other Poems (containing Horatius, Lake 
Regillus), W. T. Wess, 23. Coataining Horatius, Rogillus, ?. T. BAKER, 
1s, 3d. net. (Preliminary. 


Scott.—Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lace. IF. T. PAtanave. 
1s. 3d. (Preliminary. 


Lay cf the Last Minstrel. G. H. Srvart and E. H. Extior, 23. 6d. R. H. 
BOwLes. 1s. 3d. net. (Preliminary. 
Sperser..—Faerie Quesxe. Book I. H. M. Percivan, 33. 6d. Book I. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. Is. 3d. net. (Junior and Senior. 
Shakespeare. Py" Midsummer Night's om K. DEIGHTON. With an App2ndix, 
. CREBWELL, Is C. NOYEs, - 3d. net. J. H. CUNLIPF2, 

is. sa: a Eversley Ei ‘ition, with Notes, Is. 3d. [Junior and Senior. 

—— Macbeth. K. Dutantoy. With an Appendix, 2s. J. C. Scrtmcerovur, 3s. 
Cc. W. Frexca, 1s. 3d. not. Cc. L. Brows, 1s. 3d. net. Eversley 
Edition, with Notes, Is. 3d. { Junior. 

—— The Merchant of Venice. K. DetauTox. With an hppeedis, a @& ZW, 
UNDERWOOD, 13. 3d. net. H. M. AYRES, Is. 3d. n Eversley Exdition, 

with Notes, ls. 3d. T Junior ant Senior. 

—— The Tempest. K. Detouroyv, 2s. H. E. Greene, 1s. 3d. net. Eversley 
Edition, with Notes, Is. 3d. (Junior end Senior. 

—— Jullus Caesar. K. DeicuTon, 23. J. C. Scrima@govr., 33. G. W. and 
L. G. Hurvorp, 1s. 34. not. R. M. Lovett, Is. 3d. net. Eversley 
Edition, with Notes, 1s. 3d. [Junior and Senior. 

—— Hamlet. K. Dzteurox, 3s. UL. A. SHERMAN, 1s. 3d. net. G. P. Baker, 
ls. 3d. not. Eversley Edition, with Notes, 1s. 3d. [Senior. 


With an Appendix, 23. V. C. GILDERSLEEVE, 


—— Kirg Lear. K. Dutantoy. 
Eversley Edition, with Notes, 14. 3d. 


1s. 3d. net. P.M. Bucs, Is. 3d. not. 


(Senior. 

—— Hery V. K. Dziastoy. With an Appendix, 2s. R. H. Bow es, 1s. 3d. 
net. L. F. Mort, ts. 3d. net. LEversley Edition, with Notes, ls. 3d. net. 
[Senior. 

Scott.—Roeb Roy. 2s. 6d. net. [ Junior. 
——— Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. PauGrave. 1s. 3d. (Junior. 
-—-— Marmion. M. MacmILtay. 33. 6d. [ Junior. 
—— Marmion, G. B. Atroy, 1s. 3d. net. [ Junior. 
—— The Antiquary. 23. 6d. net. [Seator. 
--— The Lord of the Isles. H. B. Corrgertnt. 3. (Senior. 


3s. Abridged Edition for 
Abridged and Ldited by F. 
[Senior. 


With . and Notes, 
By - ern is, 6d. 
a. 


—— The Talisman. 
Schools, Is. 


TREUDLEY, Is. 3d, 


| ——— Childe Harold. 








Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. C. Bryans. 
(Junior. 
—— Gallic War. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. C. CoLBEcK, 1s, Od. 
{ Junior. 
Virgil.—Asneid. Book VIII. With Notes and Vocabulary. A. CALVERT. 
1s. Od. {Junior and Senior. 
Horace.—3des. Book IIIf. With Notes and Vocabulary. T. E. Pagz. 1s. 0d. 
[ Senior. 
—— Odes. Book IIf. T. E. Pace. 23. 6d. [ Senior. 
Cicero.—Pro Roscio Amerino. E. H. DonKtIy. 33. (Senior. 
Livy. Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. W. W. Capes and J. E. 
MELHUISH. 1s. Od. [ Senior. 
—— Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. Capes. 5s. [ Senior. 
Xenophon.—Anadasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. G. H. Naw. 
ls. Od. [ Junior. 
Thucydides. Book I. E. C. Marcwant. 4s. (Senior. 
Plato.—Crito aid Phaedo. ©. H. Keene. 33. [ Senior. 
—— Euthyphro and Menexeaus. With Notes. C. E. Graves. 1s. Od. [Senior. 
Homer.—iilai. Book IX. J. H. Paatr and W. Lear. 23. 6d, Books I.-XII. 
W. Lear and M. A. BayYPigup. 7s. [ Senior. 
Sophocies.—Antig M. A. BAYFIELD. 33. [ Senior. 
1918. 

ENGLISH — (continued). 
Teanyson.—Oenone and Other Poems. F. G. Rowe and W. T. WeEsP. 23. 
[ Junior. 
—— Poetical Works. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. [ Senior. 
Lonofellow.—Evangeline. H. B. Correritt, 2s. L. B. SEMPLE, 1s. 3d. net. 
[ Junior. 
— ae fone of Hiawatha, H. B. Correrity, 1s. 9d. E. J. FLeMine, 1s. 3d. 
[ Junior. 
octet, lig Traveller and The Deserted Village. A. Barrerr, 23. With 
Notes by J. W. Hates, 6d. R. N. WaHITEFORD, 1s. 3d. net. [Junior. 
Cantos TIT. and IV. E. E. Morris. 2s. 


Byron. —Callds Harold’ , rere. 
anto3 IIf. and IV, J. H. (Junior and Senior. 


[Junior and Senior. 


FOWLER. Is. 


| % J. GEORGE. 1s. 3d. net 


Dickens.—A Tale of Two Cities. H. G. Bussian and L. Mason. 1s. 3d. net. 
[ Junior. 

Swift.—Gulliver's Travels. Abridged, G.C. Earnie, ls. C. JoHnsoy, = net. 
Junior. 

Milton.—Comus. W. BELL, M.A., Is. 6d. 5S. E. ALLEN, Is. 3d, net, [ Senior. 
Thackeray.—Vanity Fair. 23. 6d. net. [ Senior. 
Chaucer.—The Works. Edited by A. W. Poitanp. 4s. 6d. (Senior. 
Marlowe.—Dr. Faustus. W. ModLEY. 23s. (Senior. 
Palgrave.—The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 1s. 6d. not [ Senior. 
Kingsley.—Hereward the Wate. With Introduction and Notes, 3s, Abridged 
Edition for Schools, 1s. 9% (Senior. 
Macaulay.—Essay on Frederick the Great. A. T. Fivx. 2s. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK, 


Caesar.—Qallic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by A. S. WALPOLE, 
ls. 9d. (Senior. 


—— Gallic War. Books If. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. G. 
RUTHERFORD. ls. 9. {Junior and Senior. 
Cicero.—Pro Lege Manilia. A. S. WILKINS. 33s. [ Senior. 
Virgil.—Aeneld. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Page. 1s. 0d, 
[Senior. 

—— Aeneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary by A. CALVERT. 1s. Od 


(Senior. 


Horace.—Odes. Books [. and If. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Pacr 
Is. 


1. each. (Senior 

—— Odes. Books I. and JI. T. E. Pace. 2s. 6d. each. (Senior, 
Livy.— Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. Capes and J. E& 
MELHUISH. Is, 9d. Senior, 

—— Books XXI. and XXII. W. W. Capes. 5s. (Senior. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis. BookIf. With Notes and Vocabulary by A. S. WALPOLR 
ls, Od. (Senior. 

—— Anabasis. Books I.-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Warre. 4s. [Senios, 


*.* Compleie List, including the Higher Schoo! Certificate Exam., post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C, 2, 
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A BOOK THAT EVERY ONE 
SHOULD READ. 





‘DEDUCTIONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD WAR.’ 


By LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


Bou Freptag- Loringhobven, 


Deputy Chief of the Imperial German General Staff. 


Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


‘** There is much in this work of the most distinguished of German 
writers on Military matters to set us thinking seriously. . . . Its 
®xport has been prohibited, and comment on its conclusions in the 
German Press rigorously suppressed. These facts bear witness 
to its significance. . . . Important portions of the book are those 
which admit explicitly or implicitly the German failures.” 

—The Morning Post. 


‘The pacifist, the peace-dreamer, the believer in the democratic 
ideal, may alike find ve!nable materials for thought in these 
DEDUCTIONS FROM iHE WORLD WAR.’” 
—The Daily Telegraph. 


‘* Extremely frank, and from one point of view should gratify 
Great Britain and her Allies.’—The Yorkshire Post. 


THE EXPORT FROM GERMANY IS STRICTLY PRO- 
HIBITED. IT WAS INTENDED THAT THE ALLIES 
SHOULD NOT HAVE ACCESS TO THE BOOK. IN 
THIS INTENTION GERMANY HAS BEEN DEFEATED. 


The Translation is published by 
CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





OF LIFE 


By H. J. MARSHALL. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
An attempt to express what has been the hope of the best and wisest of our race 
an the subject which so profoundly touches the minds of all civilised people to-day— 
the immortality of the spirit of man, 


WORD PICTURES OF WAR 


By W. F. DE BOIS MACLAREN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of poems of very wide variety. Among them are some of consolation 
and triumph for the bereaved, 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, WC. 2. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


COLLECTS FOR THE BLACK LETTER DAYS 


An Aid to the Devout Use of the Prayer Book Calendar. 
By the Rev. A. CAMPBELL FRASER, M.A. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. net, 


London ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4, 
And of all Booksellers, 


] OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER.—The Human Epic 
The Epic of Ged and the Devil. The Eple of the Empire. The Epic of 

Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dwellers. The 

greatest poems of the time. 2s. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


THE LATEST WAR: BOOKS. 


A DIARY wrrnout pates. 


By ENID BAGNOLD. 
Thoughts and impressions of a V.A.D. 


ENGLISHMAN, KAMERAD! 


By Captain GILBERT NOBBS. 38. 6d. net. 
A story of bravery and slavery by a hero who fell blinded into the 
hands of the enemy. 


MY ROUND OF THE WAR. 


By BASIL CLARKE. 6s. net. 
A personal record of adventures on many fronts. 








2s. 6d. net, 








} 





OTHER OUTSTANDING WAR BOOKS. 


THE OLD FRONT LINE. | WITH THE ITALIANS. 


By JOHN MASEFTELD, Author x E. A. POWELL, Author of 
of ‘Gallipoli.’ (60th Thousand.)! “ Fighting in Flanders,” &c. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. | [ilustrated. 5s. net. 


A ROUMANIAN DIARY. | THE SCHEMES ;). KAISER. 


By LADY KENNARD. _ 5s. net.! By Madame ADAM. 5s. net. 








NEW NOVELS. Each 6s. net. 
DRIFTING (with Browne). M. C. BLOOD. 
MISTRESS OF MEN F. A, STEEL. 
SECRET BREAD (2nd Imp.) F. TENNYSON JESSE. 
THE NURSERY 
BEYOND (2nd Imp.) 


““A great book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Beprorp Srreet, Srranp, W.C. 2. 


A —— —— a ———— == 


A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 





E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ‘‘ Specrator.” 

Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Specrator,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the dospatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 20s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘* The Manager, The ‘ Spporaror,’ | Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 

Including postago to any part of the United 
Kingdom oe ee ° 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 


£1 8 2 





To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (cr Postal Grder) and should like the 
‘* SPECTATOR ”’ sent fcr one year to 


Ns arcs deascahsetiwebesacbeaneaucucdon eve 
(Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 


DNS sc 4khbeud wokenvadahbees akuns adhen eee ° 











«ont Cie 6 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 





American Tributes to an English Book 





"Recommended for Reading during Lent by the Bishop of Lond 


THE MOUNT OF VISION 


Being a Study of Life in terms of the whole. 
By the Right Rey. CHARLES HENRY BRENT, 
Bishop of the Philippine Islands. 
With an Setoodinetien by The BISHOP OF LONDON, 
and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


With a Preface by LORD D’ABERNON. 


The Control of the Drink Trade. 


Contribution to National Efficiency, 1915-1917. 
By HENRY CARTER, a Member of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic). W ith Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 








NEW WAR PAMPHLETS. 
German War Aims. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. 8vo. 3d, net. 


The Commemorative Medal in the 
Service of Germany. 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., Keeper of the Department of Coins and 
Medals, British Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. 6d. net. 


The Trail of the Barbarians. 
Being “ L’Outrage des Barbares.” 
By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by Ford Madox Hueffer. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 
The Commonwealth at War. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D. 8vo. 68, 6d, net. 
“The book is brilliantly written, a piercing indictment of that 
loathsome thing which has raised its ugly form against civilisation.” 
—Scorrisu HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


THIRD IMPRESSION Now .Ready. 


Irish Memories. 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 12s. 6d.net. 
“The authors of *‘ The Irish R.M. were in truth artists to their 
finger-tips . . . and this book of memories is not less skilful than its 
forerunners. It abounds in vivid pictures . . . it contains a chapter 
on Dogs and another on Horses and Hounds, and in the latter will be 
found vignettes as entrancing as any of the old tales.’'"—Tue Tugs. 


Waith and Wrack. 


A Volume of Verse by DUNCAN J. ROBERTSON. 


Over the Hills and Far Away. j 
By GUY FLEMING, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. , 
“A pleasant romance of adventure... . The story is Mfilfully 
conceived and neatly told, and its historical colouring is both &ccurate 
and interesting.’ —Tuxr ScoTsMAN. 


The Mystery of Gabriel. 

« PY, MICHAEL WOOD. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

‘The Mystery of Gabriel’ will not disappoint the reader who 
enue the subtle spiritual —— which Michael Wood so well 
knows how to elaborate.” —T.P.H. Book Notes. 


Mysticism and Logic, and other Essays. 
By the Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, M. oye F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity Colle Be, Cambridge. 8vo. . 6d. net. 








5s. net. 











late 


Illustrations of Chaucer’s England. — 
Edited by Miss DOROTHY HUGHES, M.A ith a Preface 
by A. F. POLLARD, } M.: A., \., Litt. D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 








The School and other Educators. 


By JOHN CLARKE, Lecturer in Education, University of 
Aberdeen, Author of ‘‘ Bishop Gilbert Burnet as Educationist,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Church and State in England to the 
Death of Queen Anne. 


By the Rev. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D. With a Preface by the 
Rey. E. W. WATSON, D.D. 8vo. Lbs. net. 


The Life and Friendships of Catherine 


Marsh. By Mrs. L. E. O’RORKE. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. _Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 550 COPIES. 


Rhododendrons and the various Hybrids. 

By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.8. With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss 
Beatrice Parsons, Miss WINIFRED Ww ALKER, Miss E. F. 
BRENNAND, and ARCHIBALD THORBURN ; 4 Collotype Plates, 
and numerous I}lustrations from Photenpestn. 4to. £8 8s, net. 

“ Mr, Millais has done his work very thoroughly, and has brought 
together an amount of information which must for many years to come 
make this volume the standard work of reference on rhododendrons. 

This is a great work”’—Tue WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


LON GMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 4. 


























“THE WHITE LADIES OF WORCESTER,” BY 
FLORENCE L. BARCLAY (PUTNAMS, 6s. ner), 
HAS SCORED A GREAT SUCCESS IN AMERICA, 
HER GREATEST SINCE “THE ROSARY.” 
THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS ARE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN REVIEWS 
WHICH HAVE JUST REACHED LONDON: 


q ‘‘ A STRONGLY SYMPATHETIC TALE, TOLD 
WITH MUCH DETAILED CONSTRUCTION, OF 
THE CONVENT LIFE OF THOSE REMOTS§ 
TIMES, WITH HUMAN NATURE VERY MUCH 
ALIVE UNDER WHITE ROBES AND SCAPU- 
LARIES, AND WITH A VEIN OF SPON- 
TANEOUS HUMOUR.”—NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


qT“ A MEDIAEVAL STORY OF POWER 
AND CHARM WHICH COMPELS THE 
READER’S INTEREST.”—BOSTON GLOBE. 


{ ‘‘ FLORENCE L. BARCLAY’S GENIUS WAS 
NEVER MORE EXQUISITELY PROVED THAN 
IN HER LATEST NOVEL. . THIS STORY 
OF A BEAUTIFUL PRIORESS IS ONE OF THE 
MOST FASCINATING EVER WRITTEN.” 

—PHILADELPHIA RECORD. 


{ ‘‘ TOLD WITH A PURITY OF STYLE OF WHICH 
MRS. BARCLAY IS MASTER, AND A FIDELITY 
TO THE FINEST EMOTIONS WHICH IS RE- 
MARKABLE. SELDOM DO WE FIND SUCH 
CHARACTERS IN FICTION, AND FEW ARE 
THE WRITERS THAT CAN PORTRAY THEM, 
IT IS ASPLENDID WORK, FULL OF DRAMATIC 
POWER AND TRUE TO NATURE, YET 
REVERENT WITH THINGS THAT ARE SACRED, 
AND ALTOGETHER ONE OF THE FINEST 
BOOKS THAT HAS SEEN THE LIGHT FOR 
MANY A_ DAY.”’—SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 


English Tributes to an American Book 


ENGLISH EDITORS AND READERS ARE GIVING 





A CORDIAL RECEPTION TO “FROM THE 
FIRE STEP”—KNOWN IN AMERICA AS 
“OVER THE TOP” — BY SERGEANT A. G, 


net), BEING THE EX- 
WHO WAS A 
ARMY. 


EMPEY (PUTNAMS, 5s. 
PERIENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
MACHINE-GUNNER IN THE BRITISH 


q ‘‘ HIS TREATMENT GIVES US MANY 


NEW IDEAS... FLATTERING TO OUR 
SELF-ESTEEM. ... THE BOOK IS_- FULL 
OF VIGOUR AND KEEN OBSERVATION 
AND SHREWD THOUGHT, AND OF ITS 
KIND ‘THERE HAS BEEN NOTHING 


MORE ILLUMINATING.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
{ *“* THE FRANK & BREEZY BOOK.”—THE 8TAR. 
DAILY NEWS, 
. . ». HE RELATES HIS EXPERI- 
THAT VIVACIOUS MANNER OF 
HOLD THE SECRET.” 

—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


q‘‘ FRANK AND BREEZY.”— 
q ‘* LIVELY. 
ENCES IN 
WHICH AMERICANS 


q ‘** SINGULARLY VIVACIOUS. YOU WILL 
HARDLY READ UNMOVED. .. . HIGH 
SPIRITED ‘AND ENCOURAGING.”—PUNCOH. 

q ‘**A REAL, RACY CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF THE WORLD'S WAR. ff 
COMES OUT OF ACTUAL WAR 
EXPERIENCES, RED-HOT, LIKE THOSE 
SAME EXPERIENCES, AND THAT GIVES 
ey TANG.”--DAILY CHRONICLE. 


PUTNAM’S SONS, LIMITED, 24 BEDFORD 
; & NEW YORK. 


CG. 2, 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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HUTCHINSON’S 


Successful 6/- Novels 





THE HUNDREDTH CHANCE By E. M. Dell 

HER MAD MONTH » Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
THE STARLIT GARDEN » H. de Vere Stacpoole 
THE BAGOTS » Walter Wallas 
YOUNG CYMBELINE » Isabel Clarke 
THE PEEPSHOW » Helen Prothero Lewis 





READY JANUARY 33lst. 


THE BAG OF SAFFRON 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


Author of *‘ Pam” and ‘‘ Sharrow,” &c. (48th Thousand). 





HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS 


FURTHER MEMORIES 
By LORD REDESDALE 


With a Foreword by Edmund Gosse, C.B. In one large handsome volume, cloth gilt, 
with Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. net. 2nd large Edition 


INDIA and the FUTURE 
By WILLIAM ARCHER 


With Illustrations from Photographs on art paper. In one large handsome volume, 
cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


ON the ROAD to KUT An Officer’s 
Story of the Mesopotamian Campaign. 


By “ BLACK TAB” 


In one large handsome volume, with 32 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. net. 


The THIRD YEAR in the LITTLE 
HOUSE By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of ‘‘ Our Sentimental Garden,” ec. In cloth gilt, 63, 


HERSELF—IRELAND 
. By MRS. T. P. O'CONNOR 


In cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


Nover was there a more critical period than the present in the history of Ireland, nor a 
more interesting one. Mrs. O’Connor’s book, that of a clever, witty woman, constitutes 
the most vivid and recent description of Ireland and her people, 


THROUGH the RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION By CLAUDE ANET 


With 34 Exclusive Illustrations. 6s. net. 


M. Claude Anet has enjoyed the confidence and personal friendship of the leading actors 
in the great drama. This enabled him to penetrate to the most privileged and unlikely 
places, the private sittings of the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, the 
Ante-Chamber of the Government’s Council Room, Generel Korniloff's Study, and—this 
was his crowning triumph—the special train which carried Kerensky on his first tour of 
the front. 

In this celobrated tour Kerensky took with him a soclect bodyguard and a suite of 
only a few persons, including M. Anet, whose experience must be accounted one of the 
journalistic events of the age. 

The tour brought him into touch with distinguished people, such as the King of 
Roumania, General Brussiloff, M. Albert Thomas, and many others who have played 
outstanding parts in the history of the last three years. Indeed, the gallery of portraits, 
drawn from personal acquaintance, is a feature which no other publication on the Russian 
Revolution can rival, 
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HURST & BLAGKET] 


announce a 
new novel 
COSMO HAMILTON 


Author of ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue,” &¢@ 


Mr. Cosmo Hamilton has never Written 
® more absorbing and original story than 
** Seandal.’’ The heroine is the only child 
of a New York multi-millionaire, and she 
has been brought up in the artificial atmo. 
sphere of plutocracy. Though a beautify] 
young girl with many winning qualities, 
she has been thoroughly spoilt, and with 
her the elemental passions of love, sympathy 
and charity have been supplanted by selfish. 
ness and an utter disregard for the feelings 
of others. Scandal is the result of ‘her 
recklessness and unconventional habits, 
It is given to a young man, also rich and 
hardened in selfishness, to bring her to her 
senses, . 


SCANDAL 
SCANDAL 
SCANDAL 
SCANDAL 


Woman's Great 
Adventure 
By ARABELLA KENEALY 


‘The heroine, evidently intended as 4 
type of the ideal mother, is very human and 
attractive. Her troublesome life-story we 
follow with keen interest and sympathy.”— 
Sunday Times. 

‘*One’s interest is held by her clever 
writing.”—Daily Dispatch. 

“* A well-planned story, all of it engaging 
the reader's sympathy, and leading him to 
a happy ending.”’—The Times. 


The First 
Seven Divisions 
By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


A detailed account of the first months of 
the War, with the fighting from Mons to 
Ypres and positions of the troops explained 
by 1l maps. 6s. net. 

TWENTY LARGE EDITIONS OF THIS 
POPULAR WAR WORK HAVE BEEN 
ISSUED. 








The late H. FIELDING HALL’S Works: 


The Way of Peace Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Nature of War and its Causes. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The World Soul 
2nd Ed. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
The Passing of Empire 10s. 6d. net. 
The Hearts of Men 3rd Ed. 6s. net. 


THE SOUL OF ULSTER 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON HURST & BLACKETT Ld 
Paternoster House EC 








~ Losey: Printed by W. Spraicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C,4; and Published by ALFRED Everson for the “ SprcTaTor ” (Limited), at their Odlice, 
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